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THE BUDGET. 


R. GLADSTONE'’S speech, on Thursday night, consisted, 
according to old custom, of two distinct parts,—one dealing 
solely with the balance-sheet of the past year, and the other with that 
of the coming one. Having, in the first part of hisspeech, compared 
his previous estimates with the actual facts as disclosed by the returns 
of the revenue and expenditure, and congratulated himself on his 
success, or accounted for his failure, he proceeded, in the second part, 
to give a new series of estimates, with whatever additional light may 
have been gained from the experience of another year. The relative 
importance of these two essential parts of every financial statement 
varies very much from year to year. Ordinarily, the public are 
chiefly concerned to know if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
hasa surplus and how he proposes to deal with it; but, in years 
like the present and the last, which follow extensive financial changes, 
the chief interest is concentrated upon the retrospective part of his 
statement. We look to this part of the Budget speech to find the 
result of such changes, not merely as a matter of scientific interest, 
but as a guide to future financial changes. The real interest of finan- 
cial science depends on keeping up the chain of connection from year 
to year, and regarding every financial change as a scientific experi- 
ment, the results of which will be gradually developed in succeeding 
vears, Each of the divisions of Mr. Gladstone’s speech ‘will be ad- 
verted to in order. 

In the first place, it must not be forgotten that in the present 
financial statement we are to look for the results not merely of the 
budget of last year, but also of that* of 1860. The effects of the 
latter are not yet fully shown ; and the French treaty and the other 
financial measures of 1860 must be regarded as still under trial. We 
do not mean to imply that there exists any doubt as to the success of 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy in that year, but merely that full time has not 
yet been allowed for its full development. There never was any 
reasonable doubt as to its ultimate success. Every one who had faith 
in financial science and in the uniform experience of the previous 
eighteen years was confident on that point. But for those who 
continue to doubt, there is now proof which they can both see 
and handle. The sweeping changes of 1860 were made for the 
purpose of relieving trade, and with the avowed expectation that the 
increasing consumption of those articles on which the duty remained, 
aud the general prosperity consequent on the removal of restraints 
from trade, would, in a few years, make up to the exchequer for the 
‘eluporary loss it sustained. The question now is, how far these 
*xpectations have been realized—to what extent these measures have 
affected trade, and how far the revenue has shown a power of recovering 
itaelf ' The last two years have been singularly unfortunate for 
ving these measures a fair trial ; and yet notwithstanding the bad 
oo in 1860, the loss of the American market and the 
ford ance of the cotton trade in 1861, the results of these years 
Cea aaa for great congratulation, and signally establish the 
cay = of Mr, Gladstone's policy. In the year 1860, the I rench 
wing “sips come into full operation ; but even with that disad- 
dag Gladstone was able to show, by a comparison of the 
_*$0n which the duty was not touched with those on which it 
0d ig or abolished, that the export trade of this country re- 
oes dition consequent on his measures of nearly £9,000,000. 

8 the last year we have had the full benefit of the treaty, 
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its result is too striking to escape the notice of even the most care- 
less observer. The exports to France from this country during 
six months of 1859-60, before the treaty came into operation, were 
only £4,572,000, while in the same period of 1861-2 they amounted to 
£10,312,000, thus more than half filling up the gap which the 
loss of the American market has made in our export trade, and 
giving rise, as Mr. Gladstone observed, to the confident hope that 
“the commerce between these two great countries is at last about to 
approach a scale something like what nature intended it to be.” The 
elastic force of the revenue presents still stronger cause for congratu- 
tion. Of the large sums taken from the customs in 1860 by the 
French Treaty and other measures, part was recovered in the 
following year, though, owing chiefly to the bad harvest, not to the 
extent that had been estimated. But in the present year, the 
recovery has far exceeded expectation, as appears from the following 
figures. Comparing the revenue of the year just ended with that 
of the preceding one, we find that sources of income have been taken 
away amounting in the whole to £2,637,000. This is due to three 
items: the loss of a penny of the income-tax for three quarters of a 
year, the loss of the paper duty for half a year, and the loss of a 
temporary source of income which had accrued to the previous year 
by shortening the time of the malt credits, but which of course could 
not be had a second time. If, then, the beneficial effects of the 
measures of 1860 had been exhausted, and the revenue had 
shown no power of recovering from the remissions of that and 
the following year, the revenue of 1861-2 would have shown a dimi- 
nution, as compared with that of the preceding one, to the extent 
of £2,637,000. In fact, the diminution was only £809,000. The 
improvement, therefore, which the remaining branches of the 
revenue have made in this single year, is the difference of th:se 
sums, amounting to no less than £1,828,000. This appears to us the 
most satisfactory statement in Mr, Gladstone’s speech. And it is 
the more remarkable, when we consider that the improvement took 
place in a year in which we lost more than half of our trade 
with America, and in which there occurred to the most important 
branch of manufacture in this country the severest crisis it has ever 
experienced. In stating these facts, it should not be forgotten that 
they are due mainly to that policy of the commercial treaty with 
France which was consummated by Mr. Gladstone, with the assistance 
of Mr. Cobden, in 1860. 

Mr. Gladstone commenced the second part of his speech with the 
announcement that the surplus which he expected for the coming year 
was only £150,000. ‘The estimated revenue and expenditure both 
exceed £70,000,000 ; and their respective amounts lie so close together 
that it requires a second glance to tell which is the greater. In dealing 
with such large swms, so small a matter as £150,000 can hardly be 
regarded as a surplus at all ; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
justified in observing that the prominent feature of his statement 
was the announcement of an intention to commence the year without 
a real surplus of revenue over expenditure. He hopes, perhaps, to 
avoid criticism by making the confession; but the Budget will, no 
doubt, be open to attack on this point. It has lately been argued 
by a contemporary that a larger surplus ought now to be provided 
than was deemed sufticient when our expenditure was at a 
lower level, inasmuch as the higher the expenditure, the greater 
the Government ought 
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argument. There is, however, much force in the justification 
which Mr. Gladstone puts forward for the course which he 
proposes to adopt. He compares the present time with a year of 
war, in which it is idle to provide a surplus, since all calculation may 
be thrown out by events which it is impossible to foresee. We are 
now in the midst of a cotton crisis, which may happily soon come to 
an end, or possibly be protracted and very much increase in severity. 
In the former case, the increase of prosperity will react on the revenue 
and give us a real surplus, while in the latter, any reasonable surplus 
which the House would provide would be insufficient to meet 
the. crisis, and ulterior measures would still be necessary. Why, 
then, should we impose taxes at present which may never be required, 
instead of waiting, as in time of war, till events shall show what 
provision is really necessary? If a finance minister is ever justified 
in leaving himself without a surplus, Mr. Gladstone has found some 
forcible reasons for it on the present occasion. 


But the smallness of the expected surplus has not prevented 
numerous applications for its disposal. Even Mr. Gladstone’s desti- 
tution has not, as he supposed, protected him from a crowd of plun- 
derers. The distillers want a reduction of duty, the persons con- 
nected with the sugar trade want not a reduction but an alteration, 
the maltsters want their credits prolonged, the wine-merchants want 
an alteration in the alcoholic test, and the hop-growers, though not 
coming prominently forward, were waiting in ambush ready to 
spring on the Chancellor of the Exchequer if he did not abolish 
the duty on hops. Of these five important claims, Mr. Gladstone 
rejected, as we think on satisfactory grounds, the first three, and 
listened to the two others. The case of the distillers was easily 
disposed of. The quantity of spirits on which duty is paid has 
considerably diminished since the last increase of duty. Is this 
due to a decrease in consumption or an increase in illicit distil- 
lation? The distillers say the latter, and that people drink as 
much spirits as before; but they give no proof of their assertion ; 
indeed, they seem to think it requires none. Mr. Gladstone says the 
former, and states some facts of more or less weight to justify his 
conclusion. He considers a decreased consumption with an increase 
of the proceeds of the tax not a thing to be regretted; and in the 
meantime, till satisfactory evidence can be given of the alleged extent 
of illicit distillation, he declines to make any change. The sugar 
duties were still more easily disposed of. A great variety of interests 
are connected with that trade, some of which ask for the change, 
while others oppose it. The application was made only a week or 
two before the Budget, and it is not, therefore, a case for immediate 
action, though it may be for inquiry. The malt credits were short- 
ened only a year ago, and no reasons have since occurred which seem 
to justify so retrograde a step. Mr. Gladstone has met the complaints 
of the wine-growers by reducing the four rates of wine duty from four 
to two. The line is drawn at 26 degrees of alcoholic strength. All 
wines below that will be admitted at 1s. a gallon, and all above 
at 2s. 6d. This will save, in most cases, the application of the 
alcoholic test, as strong wines will in general be offered at the 
highest duty. It is to be observed that some alcoholic test 
is absolutely necessary for the preservation of the large amount 
obtained from the spirit duty, as otherwise spirits might be 
largely introduced at a low rate of duty. The change, it is said, is 
acceptable to the persons*eugaged in the wine trade, and will be also 
beneficial to the public. Mr. Gladstone’s proposal as to the hop 
duties appears to us an exceedingly just mode of dealing with that 
question. We had occasion to show, not long since, that the brewers 
would be the persons who would ultimately be benefited by the re- 
peal of the duty. They will gain by the reduction in the price of 
hops, and this gain, which will be about 3d. in respect of the quan- 
tity of hops required for a barrel of beer, will be added to the sum 
now payable for the licences. The burthen of brewers’ licences has 
hitherto fallen very unequally on small and large brewers, but in 
future, as the amount will depend on the quantity brewed, it will be 
more fairly adjusted. The hop-growers are now expressing their 
gratitude, and look for nothing in future but smiling peace over the 
hop-gardens of Kent and Sussex. It would be easy to show that 
their hopes are delusive, but we will not at present disturb their 


felicity. 








KENNEDY wv. SWINFEN. 


E are not at all disposed to assent to the sneers which some 
writers think fit to vent against what is called the pedantic 
etiquette of the legal profession. Rules always seem absurd to those who 
neither understand the principles out of which they arise, nor have 
been at the pains to acquire the experience which has suggested their 
adoption. When an unprofessional person goes for the first time 
into a court of justice, he is very much puzzled to understand why 
one question may be asked and another is objected to. He thinks 
the exclusion a particular injury, unintelligible and irrational, and is 
disposed to presume the law of evidence to be a confused medley of arbi- 
trary and senseless rules. Yet, after all, this system has been elabo- 
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rated by a long course of experience, and has been adopted as that 


_ and he would have had neither the temptation nor th 


a. 
which is found in practice best to conduce to the conduct of py. 
and the eliciting of truth. This is true of all arts and aj] ra 
The unprofessional man may mock at maxims he does not under 
stand, but those who are at the pains to consider them, will fing ther, 
are very sufficient reasons for regulations which those concerned j, 
the transaction of the business have universally agreed to follow. 
Nothing may seem more remote than the connection betwee, the 
goose-step and the result of the battle of Waterloo. Nevertheles it 
is quite certain, that if the English drill-sergeant had been less str 
the British formation would have been less precise, and the British 
square would have been less solid under fire. It is Very easy 
to raise a laugh at the expense of a particular class, especially jf that 
class is thought quite capable of taking care of itself, But 4, 
maxim, cuilibet credendum est in arte sud, is not less true of the ba, 
than of any other craft. 


If anything were wanting to re-enforce the propriety and necessity 
of observing professional etiquette, after the recent exposure ;, 
the cases of Messrs. Edwin James and Digby Seymour, it would 
be found superabundantly exemplified in the scandalous cause just 
tried on the Midland Circuit. Mr. Charles Rann Kennedy has gp, 
tributed a third to this too celebrated duett, without the EXClses 
which his fellow-triumvirs might plead in mitigation. Mr, Kennedy 
was by birth a gentleman, and by education a scholar. But he has 
shown himself alike destitute of the delicacy which might be looked 
for in the one character, and the refinement which ought to be the 
consequence of the other. With him the learning of “ingenyoys 
arts” has neither purified his morals nor mitigated his ferocity. It 
is worthy of remark that all these barristers, whose misdoings haye 
at last become the subject of public scandal, commenced their career 
by a deflection from the settled rules of professional etiquette. My. 
Edwin James’s disregard of the code of professional honour jg suff. 
ciently notorious. Mr. Digby Seymour’s undertaking to work out 
private debt by discounting his fees has brought down on him the 
tardy censure of his Bench. Mr. Kennedy appears also to be one of 
those bold and generous spirits who refuse to be trammelled by the 
narrow-minded code of conventional morality. These men are the 
Jacobins of the advocates’ “‘ new morality,” such as it is pictured in 
the famous lines .of Canning. They have souls above human laws, 
and a conduct far below average decency.. In the name of liberty 
and genius they permit themselves a behaviour to which ordinary medi. 
ocrity dares not aspire. Mr. Kennedy, though following the Midland 
Circuit, did not strictly belong to it. He had a business in some 
of the large towns of the district, according to his own description, 
“not of a high class.” Any one acquainted with the legal profession 
will understand at once the sort of practitioner thus defined by hin- 
self. He is like one of the ambiguous sort of gentlemen who at the 
race-course are known as out-siders, and who frequent the outskirts 
of the ring. They are the shy customers of the profession. Just 
observe what an unscrupulous defiance of the rules by which a 
long experience has taught barristers to hedge in a_ profession 
which offers so many temptations, has enabled, and even perhaps 
seduced this man to accomplish. Here is a man who is, by 
his own account, hanging on the outskirts of a profession t 
whose discipline he does not choose to conform. He scents out 
a conspicuous cause, and he seeks an opportunity, by methods 
which professional etiquette absolutely prohibits, to foist himself 
into a case in which he is not interested, but from which he 
hopes to acquire notoriety. He thinks fit to send to a midile- 
aged lady, who has placed herself in the hands of counsel of the 
highest eminence and the most unquestioned integrity, an envelope 
with the significant word “ pause ” enclosed. He succeeds in engagig 
the confidence of the lady, who appears, by the whole course of the 
transaction, to be a female of impressionable temperainent. Having 
got her into his clutches, he proceeds to play through her a desperute 
and gambling game. If the game had gone against them, she would 
have lost the safe competence which her proper legal advisers had 
secured to her,—his loss, as far as we can see, would have been 
nothing. If he gained, his design was to sweep off, if not the lady 
herself, at least that which had secured his attention to her and to her 
cause. We are not to judge of the propriety of the course he adopt , 
by the accidental result. As it happened, he succeeded in upostng 
the compromise and winning the cause on the new trial. But 0 
chances were thousands to one against such a result, and the recklessnes 
of the attempt is not the less to be considered because it happene - 
turn out luckily, any more than the gambler who risks his ow8 ® 
his friend’s fortunes at the hazard-table is to be applauded ag 
wins the main. But let us pursue the course of the affair By - 
wholesome rules of the profession, all relations between the client 8 
the advocate should have been conducted through the instrument 
of the attorney. If the honourable practice of the law — sous 
observed, there could have been no room for equivocal ae 
between the parties, either on pecuniary or even on more delicate ae 
Mr. Kennedy would have had his fee marked on his briet ; he 
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have done his best for his client, both for his own sake and [0° ‘ 
e opportunlt? 


} , aS >t this doe 
embark either in love-letters, sonnets, or reversions. But t 
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+ suit a gentleman and a scholar who does “ not exactly” belong to 
4 Midland or any other circuit, and who has a practice of “not a 
the high character ” in a provincial town. He insists on having 
on ysive charge of the cause—and it seems, not only the cause, 
exc the person and the fortunes of his client. The attorney 
ae be a completely subordinate personage in the affair, 
a acts under the instruction of the counsel, reversing the 
inary course of affairs. The high-minded Mr. Kennedy has a 
: | above fees ; but with that mixture of meanness and cunning 
eich characterizes the whole transaction, he gets the attorney to 
«mark the fees,” in case they should get them out of the adversary— 
Dodson and Fogg touch, perfectly worthy of the context of the 
“fair. No one knows better than Mr. Kennedy that the best road 
«y notoriety is to fall foul of some big man. Nothing can be more 
,musing than the cool and cynical way in which this provincial 
“touter” describes how he invested in bullying Lord Chelmsford. 
He gave up @ practice of £900 a year in the “ Insolvent Courts,” 
and took chambers in the Temple (at the loss of £40 on a piano), 
geculating on the fame which he would get out of worrying a Lord 
Chancellor, who, he now fully admits, had acted in the most straight- 
forward and proper manner. This speculation did not turn out quite 
as profitable as he expected. Though he won his cause, he disgusted 
mankind; and having failed to open the world’s oyster with his 
sharp and two-edged tongue, he found it necessary to betake himself 
«) the more profitable occupation of sucking his client. By that 
sombination of occupations which he seems to patronise, Mr. 
Kennedy thought fit to add the character of lover to those of attorney 
and counsel, which he had already assumed. Whether his success 
in the former capacity was equal to that which he achieved in the 
latter, does not appear quite clear, though he certainly complains of 
want of remuneration only in his legal pursuits. Indeed, 
he takes very good care to give the world to understand 
that his amatory devotion was amply rewarded. A more 
revolting spectacle of cunning cupidity and meanness we never 
remember to have seen exposed by the leading actor in the 
affair. He makes love to a vain, weak, half-educated woman till he 
bas flattered her vanity sufficiently to place her fortune, and perhaps 
her person, Within his grasp. First, she offers him the reversion of 
all her estates by will, but this will not do for the practitioner in the 
Insolvent Courts. He knows well enough that estates may be dissi- 
pated, and that wills may be revoked. He must have a deed, and 
he carries off the client to a bench in the Zoological Gardens much as 
a spider retires with a great blue-bottle he is about to disembowel. 
He partly wheedles, partly bullies her into assent, and then with a 
craft, perhaps, more revolting than any other part of the transaction, 
attempts to secure the ill-gotten gain by introducing some legacies to 
her relations which he thinks, by giving a colour to the trahsaction, 
may secure his own plunder. Armed with this assent,the himself 
prepares the leed in his own favour, and carries it to Mr. Collis, the 
lady's attorney. The flagrant indecency of such a transaction strikes 
Mr. Collis, and he insists on seeing his client herself—a step the pro- 
priety of which never seems to have occurred to Mr. Kennedy. It 
is true Mrs, Swinfen, coerced partly by the blandishments, partly by 
the menaces, of her joint law attorney and counsel, signs and seals ; 
but the screw had been put on rather too tight, and the lady 
begins to be rather sick of her rapacious admirer. Mr. Ken- 
uedy says that certain symptoms of levity in the lady had led 
him to press for the deed. He got the deed, but, alas! the 
evity continued, and within a short space of time the amorous 
jractitioner found himself left in the lurch for a more com- 
won-place admirer. The lady, in her changed situation, began 
view with other eyes the conduct of the hero of the com- 
promise, and to repent alike of her words and her deeds. Mr. Ken- 
uedy, if we may be permitted to pun, felt himself “ done Brown,” 
and he characteristically prepared for revenge. The pamphleteer, 
*ho had exhausted the arts of vituperation with which his scholar- 
‘hip supplied him on Lord Chelmsford, now poured forth his vials on 
vat“ Patience” whom, in many a sonnet, he had deified as a second 
Lr, Brownrigg, the victim of her country’s laws. He seems, how- 
“et, to have discovered the mistake of so unlucrative a vengeance, 
and brought an action for £20,000, founded on the promises he had 
— in the intervals of love and law. The rest is known to the 
. - Mr. Kennedy has shown that a man who is his own lawyer 
yr. Love himself to have something more than a fool for his client. 
ig for the honour, not of the English law only, but of human 
hock a it may be long before such a scene may be repeated as 
mee that l closed the late Warwick Assize. We do not mean to 
Taina — rules of professional etiquette could have inspired such 
as that of Mr. Kennedy with a respect for the principles of 
ity, and honour, But, at least, if the regulations which 
tle mon dictated and experience affirmed were enforced with a 
Rceeded ; rigour and courage, Mr. Kennedy could never have 
masted Pr placing himself in a position where his own bad {passions 
Im to avail himself of the weakness of a foolish and 


fen 

“lenceless vw, . ; : : eae 
nid: less woman in order to gratify his vanity and satisfy his 
‘Didity ~ . fe, 


*cehey has 





demonstration, that the laws of professional honour are not less 


essential to the protection of the interests of society, than to the 
preservation of the integrity of the bar. 














IRON SHIPS. 


re battle between the Merrimac and the Monitor suggests, at first 
sight, the conclusion that if two iron ships meet, they may 
pound each other till they have spent all their ammunition without 
producing any particular result. If this should be the case, the 
power of defenge would, for the first time in history, have obtained a 
decided advantage over the power of offence, but the impression is 
probably unfounded. Important as the precedent is, it is incomplete ; 
and the points in which it is incomplete must be carefully examined 
and fully discussed, if we are to get from it all the instruction which 
it is capable of yielding. The fight brought out all the strong points 
of iron ships, but none of their weak ones; and the first question 
which suggests itself is, what these weak points are? The first and 
great weak point of an iron-sided ship is the screw. Once succeed 
in disabling the screw, and the ship lies on the water like a log, and 
is at the mercy of its antagonist, who, by the supposition, can choose 
his own position, and either hammer at a weak point, or run her 
down. The second half of the alternative seems to be the most 
formidable. The attempt of the Merrimac to repeat on the Monitor 
the manceuvre which was fatal to the Cumberland, appears to have 
been frustrated by the circumstance that both ships were in motion 
in the same direction, so that the blow was delivered with a momen- 
tum produced only by the difference of velocity between their 
respective rates of motion. If the Monitor’s screw had been disabled, 
so that the blow given by the Merrimac had fallen with its full 
weight, the result might have been altogether different. Thus, the 
first object in fighting an iron-sided ship should be to disable 
her screw. This is by no means a hopeless undertaking, for the 
situation of the screw is not inacessible, and a single well-aimed 
shot from one of the enormous guns now in use would effectually 
stop its revolutions, and remind Achilles emphatically of the tender- 
ness of his heel. Whatever other advantages iron ships may have 
over forts, this disadvantage can hardly be compensated. It is 
quite true that an uninjured ironside might easily destroy a dock- 
yard, in defiance of the contents of every battery on the coast, but 
it is no less true that a single well-aimed shot might convert it into a 
helpless and drifting hulk. Shot, again, are not the only danger to which 
screws are exposed, We coustantly read of accidents in ordinary navi- 
gation caused by the screw fouling. Its action, of course, produces a 
strong eddy, and if sails or ropes are drawn into it the screw chokes 
itself and becomes useless. Would it be quite impossible to take a hint 
from this for purposes of defence? Nautical ingenuity could surely 
devise means by which an iron battery entering a hostile port might 
be encountered by antagonists which her own motions would convert 
into the right thing in the right place. For example, ropes sup- 
ported by buoys stretched across a narrow channel would, probably, 
not be noticed by a vessel trying to enter it, especially in the smoke 
of an engagement, but if she passed over them they would almost 
infallibly catch and choke the screw, Steam rams furnish another 
mode of assailing this weak point. Small and strong vessels specially 
adapted for the purpose might pass under the sterns of batteries, 
whilst engaged or advancing to the attack, in such a manner 
as to shoulder the screw, as it were, and so rub, break, or displace 
it, without interfering with the rest of the ship; and it would be no 
easy matter for a vessel already occupied with an antagonist of her 
own size to avoid such assaults, 

The sides of iron-plated ships may, at first sight, appear to have 
been proved by the late action to be invulnerable, and no doubt 
there is a sense, and a most important one, in which this is true. 
“ TInvulnerable,” however, is not the right word. ‘“ Impenetrable” 
expresses the fact more nearly. It certainly does appear that to 
attempt, by any cannon now in use, to drive holes through plates of 
iron five inches thick properly backed by timber, may, for practical 
purposes, be considered as impossible ; but armour which cannot be 
pierced may be stove in, and the probability is that if the forces 
of attack and defence are to be put once more on a level, it will be 
effected in this manner. Experience gives us some light on this, 
Carronades were invented late in the last war, and were used with 
startling effects, The carronade (so called from the Carron Works, 
where they were first manufactured), was a short and Jarge gun, 
which threw heavy balls in virtue of its size ; and threw them with 
a low velocity in virtue of its shortness, by reason of which the ball 
was exposed to the action of the powder for a shorter time than in 
longer guns. The ball thus struck the side of the ship with a push 
rather than a blow, and shattered rather than pierced the place 
where it struck. From this peculiarity, carronades were known in 
the navy as “smashers,” and they produced tremendous and even 
decisive effects in several actions. Of course, such carronades as were 





Mr. Kennedy’s case, if it proves anything, proves this to | 


in use forty or fifty years ago, would be mere popguns against a ship 
like the Monitor or the Warrior ; but if the principle were applied 
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on a proportional scale, the results might be very different. Most: 
of our modern experiments on iron ships have been made with a 
view to sending the shot through the armour. Might it not be 
desirable to ascertain the effect of firing a short gun with an enor- 
mously heavy shot at close quarters ! 
the substitution of bolts for round cannon balls, that the weight 
of the projectile can be greatly increased without much or indeed any 
increase in the bore of the gun. Such a shot, cut off square at the 
end, might possibly drive in the whole side of the ship ; for it must 


be remembered that the plates with which iron-sided ships are | 


covered are merely contiguous, and are fastened, not to each other, 
but to the timber by which they are backed. It és thus possible 
that a blow, heavy enough to drive in the timbers on which the plate 
rests, might drive in plate, timber, and all, and so produce a breach 
which would sink the ship. 

The strongest form in which this principle could be applied is that 
of steam rams. By the use of the ram the whole vessel is converted 
into one gigantic projectile, moving through the water at a velocity, 

rhaps more effective for smashing purposes than that of a cannon- 
ball. The difficulty in using them appears to be, that if both vessels 
are in motion in the same direction, the force of the blow is propor- 
tioned only to the difference between their velocities, which may be 
very small ; ‘but there can be no question of their awful power under 
favourable circumstances. It was doubted whether the shock pro- 
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————n 
curses not loud but deep, the tramp of an occupying army, the hiss of 


the Cossack whip. Poland is the traditional victim of the Euro 


community. Generation after generation of statesmen have 


' miserated her sufferings, and protested against her wron N 


It is one of the advantages of | 


against the barefaced lawlessness which was dismembering an ancient 


seventy years ago, the two great leaders of English politics fo 


. : a “ye ‘ for 
a moment their mutual animosities, to join in a common jnyeg 


ive 


kingdom. The work which was begun in crime has been carried e 


_ with a cruel consistency to its natural results. One wrongfy| act 


| 
| 
| 
| 


necessitates another, and the original perpetrators of a national outy, 
entailed on their successors the impossible task of dealing equitably 
with a tangled and complicated injustice. Never were rights mor. 


| clearly defined, or more resolutely broken through. At the great 


European settlement of 1815, the privileges of Poland, so far from 
being treated as of subsidiary importance, were the subject of pro. 
longed and anxious negotiation ; and though the arrangements at 
first contemplated were lost sight of in the alarm at Napoleo,’, 
escape, and Lord Castlereagh was induced to accept a less favoury)), 
compromise than he might reasonably have exacted, still the Treaty 
of Vienna gives the Polish question the place of honour, and jy 
first fourteen articles are occupied with a precise statement of the 
position which it was intended that the different Polish proving 


should thenceforward occupy. As some expressions which fell fro 


| Lord Russell in the recent debate were calculated to throw a shade of 


duced by the concussion of the ram and the ship struck by it would uncertainty on the subject, it may be worth while to go over th 


not be so great as to displace the machinery of the former. But this 
does not seein to have occurred in the case of the Merrimac. She 
ripped up the Cumberland without receiving any particular damage, 
yet she was built, not as a ram, but as an ordinary wooden 
frigate, and had been fitted up in the greatest possible hurry, after 
being burnt down to the water’s edge. The ill success of her attempt 
to run down the Wonitor may be explained, apart from the question 
of speed, by the fact that the Vonitor lay so low in the water that 


oft-trodden ground once more, and to show that it is in no mer 
sentimental sense that the present condition of Poland is said to ty 
an offence against international justice. The arrangements made jy 
1815 were, no doubt, as Lord Russell said, very imperfect, but they 


were quite sufficient for the purpose of showing that Russ 


has throughout been monstrously in the wrong. ‘“ No part of the 
concessions,” said the Foreign Secretary, “made by the Emperor 
Alexander to his Polish subjects were enumerated or sanctioned by 


the Merrimac seems to have run on to, rather than into, her, and | the Congress of Vienna, and, therefore, they cannot be held speci 


thus the result cannot be considered to prove anything as to the 


real ram made for the purpose, and if the sides of the ship were so 
constructed as to give her a full blow at them. 

Viewing the matter on the large scale, it appears clear, that what- 
ever increases the power of defence as compared with those of offence 


is a good thing for us. We obviously have it in our power, by con- 


cally as European obligations.” 


effect which a ram might produce on an iron-sided ship, if it were a | 
_ but it must not be therefore supposed that the granting of any con. 
| stitution was left optional, or that the distinct nationality of Poland 


This is so far true that the details 
of constitutional administration were left to the decision of the Car: 


| was not made an essential portion of the treaty. The Empenr 


| Alexander himself, at any rate, did not take that view of the subject. 
| “ Your restoration,” he said at the opening of the first Polish Diet 


verting owr wooden walls into iron walls, and by the proper use of | at Warsaw, “is defined by solemn treaties ; it is sanctioned by the 


heavy artillery and steam rams, to convert the whole of this island 


into a perfectly impregnable and even unapproachable fortress. No | 


constitutional chart. The 
and of that fundamental law 


inviolability of these engagements 
insures for Poland henceforth a 


other nation is likely ever to be able to fit out a whole fleet of iron | honourable place among European nations.” The first article of the 


transports to carry to our shores such an invading army as would 
] 7 s ; 


have the slightest chance of success, and an army embarked on a | 
wooden fleet would be as helpless in the presence of a few iron vessels | 


as a flock of sheep. Such a fleet would, in a couple of hours, be a 
collection of slanghter-houses. Whatever else the battle of Hampton 
Roads may teach, it proves that, until our flag is driven altogether 
from the sea, an invasion of this country would be an act of suicidal 
madness. 

Tt may be observed in conclusion that the awful destruction, which 
the wooden frigates of the Northerners sustained so heroically, was 
caused not so much by the fact that they were attacked by an iron 
antagonist, as by the enormous weight of metal with which all ships, 
both iron and wooden, are in these days provided. The Cumberland, 
it is true, was ripped up; but the Congress was simply smashed by 
the tremendous cannonade of the Dahlgrens and Columbiads mounted 
by the Verrimac. If the Merrimac had been made of wood, the 
result would have been precisely the same, with this important excep- 
tion, that she herself would have undergone in her turn what she 
inflicted on her antagonist. All the accounts from the ships which were 
destroyed agree in testifying to the frightful power of the new guns. 
Every shot that struck went through and through the devoted ships, 
killing numbers of men and inflicting wounds ghastly beyond former 
experience. No doubt, the Merrimac and the Monitor would have 
suffered as much but for their armour, and we may be thankful that 
the invention of iron ships has saved the world from the spectacle 
which would otherwise have most assuredly been exhibited to it some 
time or other, of a conflict between fleets equipped with instruments 
of destruction effectual out of all proportion to their means of 
defence. The battle in Hampton Roads proves, amongst other things, 
that if two wooden fleets were to meet in the present day, the greater 
part of each would be sent to the bottom in an hour or two after they 
came to close quarters. 








POLAND. 


HE “order” which reigns at Warsaw has been too long known 

to Europe as the very type of merciless and inflexible repres- 

sion ; and the accounts which, from week to week, arrive from that 
city, assure us that the iron hand which has so long pressed it to the 
ground is as firm, as vigorous, and as unsparing as ever. There is 
quiet indeed, but we catch the sound of stifled sobs and groans, of 


treaty, however, puts the matter beyond a doubt. “ His Imperial 
Majesty,” it is said, “reserves to himself to give to this State, enjoy 
a distinct administration, the interna) improvement which he shall 
think proper. He shall assume with his other titles that of Ca, 
King of Poland, agreeably to the form established for the titles of his 
other possessions., The Poles, respectively subjects of Russia, Austra, 
and Prussia, shall obtain a representation and national institutions, 
regulated according to the degree of political consideration 
that each of the Governments to which they shall belong shall judge 
expedient and proper to grant them.” National representative inst 
tutions, it will be observed, are compulsory ; the precise nature of 
those institutions is optional, but in another treaty, embodied in the 
principal treaty of Vienna, it is laid down that they are to be such 
as shall insure to the Poles “ the preservation of their nationality: 
It is the persistent, unrelenting violation of this right which, ever 
since the treaty, has kept the Polish nation in a ferment; and this 
has bred the deep animosities which at one time smoulder in sullen 
discontent, at another blaze out into violent rebellion, but which are 
in either case alike fatal to peaceable, orderly, and progressive gove™ 
ment. The constitution of the Emperor Alexander seemed to have 
been granted for the mere purpose of reminding his subjects of 
liberties which they lost. Freedom of the person and of the press 
convocation of a Diet at least every two years, the submission oa 
budget to the Diet at least every four years, the preservali® 
of the Polish language, the restriction of public appointmel® 
to Poles, a national army, freedom of commerce, facilitie 
of transport—such were the bright promises of the —“ 
dawn. The day broke, and the stern reality disclosed itself. be 
disappointment after another goaded the nation first into ag 
resistance, at last into positive insurrection, and insurrection . 
made the pretext for stripping the reconquered province of the p z f 
leges which the treaty secured to it. England raised 4 peg 
protest. ‘The contracting parties to the Treaty of Vienns © 
Lord Palmerston after the fall of Warsaw, “have a right to TI", 
that the constitution of Poland should not be touched.” Russ “i 
pressed the claims of victory; but the English Government yen 
adhered to the opinion previously expressed, “that the tue or 
pretation of the Treaty of Vienna required that the Polish & “ 
tution should remain as before the revolution, and that eat re 
no right to abolish it.” The long, stern reign of Nicholas Fatt 
insulting reply to an ineffectual remonstrance. One ™8 
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— 
ther disappeared ; class after class was driven to disaffection ; 
i 

. land cowered lower and lower beneath the blows of her 
On 


) 
I A system of deliberate denationalization was carried 


Oo} i} yressor. " 

ato effect : government, language, education, law, all were 
in ‘ . a . ; « 2 « : a) . . » 
Russianized ; military tribunals accused, judged, and condemned, 


«jthout publicity and without appeal. The accession of a 
new sovereign shed a gleam of hope upon the dreary scene. The 
ound, however, was too inveterate to be cured by the touch of a 
well-intentioned prince. “Il y a des conjunctures, Says the pro- 
verb, “dans lesquelles on ne peut faire que des fautes, and the good 
nature of Alexander seems only to have complicated and aggravated 
-. prevailing distress. By a circular of last year Prince Gortschakoff 
invited the attention of Europe to the benevolent schemes and liberal 
measures of his Imperial master. A Council of State, admitting 
largely the indigenous element,” district and municipal assemblies, 
« hased on the elective principle, were amongst the chief reforms of 
the promising programme. Those who have best reason to know, are 
«rongest in asserting the unreality of these concessions, and increas- 
ing disaffection attests that the sentiments of the populace have still 
as much as ever to be conciliated. All last autumn and winter 
Poland was held in a state of siege, and military tribunals of 
the most arbitrary kind superseded every other mode of judicial 
administration. The very consolations of religion were denied 
to men whose devotion was inconveniently akin to patriotism. All 
the brutalities of a Cossack soldiery were allowed, and even enjoined, 
against inoffensive crowds, whose gravest delinquency was a regret 
for the name and the existence of their Fatherland. Civilized Europe 
shuddered to hear of unarmed men and women shot down in cold 
blood, of churches converted into shambles, of peaceable citizens 
trampled under foot, of one outrage succeeding another, each more 
wanton, more barbarous, and more deliberate than the last. If these 
are the results to which Prince Gortschakoff’s circular is intended to 
point, England can have but one reply : “TI will take the liberty of 
saying,” such was the Premier’s statement last summer, “that per- 
haps the greatest violation of a treaty that has ever taken place in 
the history of the world, was that which occurred in the case of 
Poland.” At present, he would probably feel disposed to add, that 
in no case had violated faith borne a richer crop of misery, or a 
wrongful act entailed upon its victims and its perpetrators alike a 
longer or sadder list of national catastrophes. 


the | 





GUBBINISM AND COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 


\ R. GUBBINS, of Benares, is of opinion that no gentleman who 
sJL passes an examination with credit is likely to be able to ride, 
and the nonsense is gravely repeated by members of Parliament as a 
reason for throwing discredit on the plan for opening the Civil Service 
of India to public competition. Mr. Gubbins is also of opinion that 
the successful candidates for Indian appointments do not come up to 
the standard of perfection once common among Haileybury men ; and 
that they are generally wanting in the manners and tone of gentlemen. 
Most of the opposition to the principles advocated by the Royal 
Vommission of 1853 is, no doubt, based upon theories of similar 
value to those laid down by the gentlemanly Mr. Gubbins. As for 
the young men who have been lately sent out to India under the new 
system, we do not care to defend them—they must be contented to 
putup with the censure of a number of their seniors, who, having 
belonged to the ancient régime, naturally are of opinion that there is 
hothing like it. Even were it true that the first body of civil 
servants who have been draughted off to Calcutta and Madras under 
the new régime are deficient in the horsebreaking qualities of their 
predecessors, it would not prove much. In the first place, they are young, 
and they have a life before them to learn in. Nor is the object of open- 
ing the path of honour and ambition to men of talent and education 
merely to benefit men of talent and education themselves. That, 
uo doubt, is something, for there is no special virtue about the 
uephews of old India directors which makes them ipso fucto gentle- 
let, nor is there any inherent vice in scholarship aud learning which 
prevents a! young gentleman of intellectual ability from learning to 
Pe ig horse W hen occasion comes. The recent alterations would be 
; sap oo if iney had no other effect than to inspirit the class 
Me ( have been sent out under the old system to make them- 
“Ves competent candidates for clection under the new. But, in the 
the ence, With all respect for the authorities quoted, we are not in 
lil ea, a to believe the fact. _Haileybury was not a nursery 
ee mocality a eee ta the old Indian service been s0 remarkable 
batinen with : —* De laviour that nothing can enter into com- 
urged time after 4; recisely the same foolish objections have been 
The method vat against many important measures of reform. 
lewned in like : “ee election to university fellowship has been con- 
is showine pha 7 ap by many an aristocratic college Gubbins. lime 
species of ike: ay the innate ignorance and impertinence of this 
MoUs name« — Scholars and gentlemen are not always synony- 
proper as der a - the whole the proverbial combination is quite as 
t the har. in ss lich unites the characters of officers and gentlemen. 
, 1€ army, and in the church, experience teaches us, in 
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spite of professional Gubbinism, that the men of the highest cha- 
racter, on the whole, are men of intellectual power and distinction. 


The amendment with which Mr. Baillie Cochrane and Mr. Pea- 
cocke flirted for afew hours in the course of Tuesday’s debate was 
about as logical as might be expected from gentlemen who have a 
profound dislike to examination, « Many of the qualities con- 
stituting a good public officer,—good principles, good habits, sound 
judgment, general intelligence, and energy,—cannot be tested by any 
plan of public competition ; the introduction, therefore, of such a 
system into all the departments of the public service would be very 
injurious to their efficiency.” Nobody in his senses, except perhaps 
a Chinese mandarin, ever maintained that an examination is a fiery 
and crucial ordeal, which is a complete test of moral and mental 
capacity. All that is said by those who are good judges on the 
point is, that it is a better test of Mr. Cochrane’s list of “ qualities” 
than a system of close patronage. Lord Stanley, indeed, well re- 
marked that it was by no means an indifferent proof even of the 
“ qualities” in question. But the real question is, what is to be 
given us in its place? An able writer once said, that by an 
educational standard we were at least sure of obtaining a candidate 
who had been educated, while appointments on moral grounds would 
only result in our getting hold of “ somebody’s nephew.” We 
wish we were even sure of that. If “ somebody’s nephew” were 
invariably the fortunate competitor, there would be some faint hope 
that “somebody” might be responsible for the good conduct of his 
kinsman. Unfortunately, as matters stand at present, we only 
manage to secure the nephew of an independent elector, who has 
given “ somebody” his vote. It is astonishing in the face of all that 
is known about the distribution of civil patronage, that anybody 
should have the temerity to assert, or the credulity to believe, that 
the influence by which the nominee succeeds is a real check upon 
him. Yet this stale and ridiculous assertion is duly made, and pos- 
sibly credited, each time that it is proposed to bestow the patronage 
of the country on those who have given us the best guarantee 
possible of their sense of responsibility, namely, by educating them- 
selves, 


The instances so carefully collected by political Gubbinses in the 
country (we mean no personal disrespect to the Commissioner of 
Benares in applying his name to a class whose prejudices and interests 
he represents) of ludicrous misappointments which are due to the 
competitive system, prove very little. If more careers were open to 
young men of character and attainments, they would be less anxious 
to clutch at the first that presented itself, and would exercise more 
wisdom in their ambition. Where are all the names of the pious who 
have perished? asked the sceptical philosopher who was shown the 
votive offerings of the pious sailors who had been saved by the inter- 
cession of their gods. Mr. Clifford tells us of two country school- 
masters who tound their way into the ranks of the boatmen of the 
Excise. Where is the list of the protégés of Gubbinism who have 
been named to posts equally inappropriate? The Fitzbattleaxes 
have succeeded in returning a younger son as the member for their 
division of the county. What shall be given to the relations of the 
faithful few whose votes have decided the election? Free access toall the 
humbler civil posts that the Fitzbattleaxes can command. That in- 
valuable lawyer Buzfuz has shown himself active in canvassing, and 
useful in getting up counter-petitions to secure the family borough. 
Therefore, a recordership is the reward in all probability of the pro- 
found and learned Mr. Buzfuz ; and clerkships in the Treasury are 
bestowed upon his sous. The rector of the parish has a cousin who 
is in the House. Tide-waiterships, by right of his cousin’s position, 
belong to some youth whom the rector delighteth to honour, Such 
is the system which at present holds its ground against competition. 
We are far from saying that no candidate of merit makes his way in 
together with the crowd who press in at the broad gate of political 
promotion, or that merit has never anything to do with one’s good luck. 
What we complain of is, that even those who win on account of 
their merit, win nevertheless by favour. People who ery out against 
these abuses, are reproached with wishing to deliver over the 
administration of the country to the hands of young pedants. No 
charge can be more absurdly unjust. Nobody asks that a young 
gentleman who has done well at the university should be put into a 
place of emolument or authority. We only ask that he should be 
allowed to take his chance of rising with the other young gentlemen 
of his age who have no such antecedents on which to found their 
claims. He has as good a right to expect to do well in the civil 
service ag that of his contemporaries who have never done anything 
more important than following his lordship's fux-hounds. Give him, 
then, the opportunity of seeing whether in course of time he may 
not educate himself into being a valuable public servant. At 
present he is robbed, not of political power or authority—that no 
one proposes to entrust to him. He is robbed of future possibilities. 
When he is twenty years older, he finds men who were once his 
inferiors, converted into good civil officers. W hat has made them 
such, has been the training from which he has been excluded. If he 
had possessed their chances, it is only reasonable to suppose that he 
would have been a still better civil officer than even they, 
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Much folly and more insolence is periodically displayed in the 
reflections that are so often cast upon the questions set to the civil 
candidates, and on the able examiners who set them. If Mr. Clifford 
and Mr. Peacocke mean that no questions are to be put in the civil 
examinations which they themselves are not able to answer, they had 
better say so. We do not, however, think that a middle-aged mem- 
ber of Parliament is the best judge of the problems in history or 
language which it is desirable to submit to young men who have just 
completed their education ; and, indeed, it so happens that the two 
philological questions, of which Mr. Peacocke makes such unnecessary 
fun, are questions which could be readily solved by any person of 
moderate scholastic attainments. Mr. Bentinck’s language on the 
subject is still more absurd, and shows to demonstration that he is 
talking beyond his depth. Everybody who has ever been examined 
at a University knows that no candidate is expected to exhaust all 
human knowledge on the subjects proposed. Questions are set on a 
wide circle of topics, with the object of preventing any meritorious 
examinee from finding himself fixed by a point to which he has not 
happened to direct his attention. Abstruse questions are thrown in 
here and there, partly, no doubt, that abstruse learning may be 
rewarded ; but chiefly in order to test the impromptu ability with 
which a clever man can bring what he does know to, bear on the dis- 
cussion of what he does not. Mr. Bentinck, with the ludicrous pom- 
posity of ignorance, thinks that this opens a door to favouritism and 
fraud. He goes on to protest against any “tribunal which is secret 
and irresponsible in its functions.” This is the acme of Gubbinism, 
and we congratulate the advocates of the old system of patronage on 
a champioh whose objection to examinations is of so moral and 
constitutional a kind. 

Lord Stanley’s speech on Tuesday night was worthy of himself and 
of the country. It is a compendium of luminous answers to all the 
objections that have been started to free competition. He left nothing 
untouched that was advanced upon the opposite side, and he discussed 
each point’ with a brevity and conciseness that thoroughly deserves 
admiration. The scandals of Tory patronage are in some slight degree 
redeemed by the support lent by the ablest member of the Tory 
Administration to the cause of Reform. That cause would be more 
certain of success if it were not deserted by its own natural pro- 
tectors and supporters. For many years back the system of com- 
petitive examinations has been sneered at by the very order in whose 
interest it is introduced. The educated classes have contracted a 
curious habit of holding on by the class above to protect themselves 
against the class below. The day, it is to be hoped, is far distant 
when political power will fall into the hands of mere men of letters. 
But the true question at issue is, not whether men of letters are to 
have power, but whether their sons are to have a fair start in life ? 
Unhappily, the grand and venerable watchword of the old Liberal 
party has fallen into disrepute. Peace, retrenchment, and reform, 
is still a noble motto, though it may have been prepared by 
demagogues. Theologians are in the habit of talking of the 
“Church of the future ;” it would be as well if politicians some- 
times thought of the “ Liberal party of the future.” Peace is a 
great blessing, though it is not better than national honour ; 
retrenchment is a valuable end, though it should be held of less 
consequence than national security ; and Reform is a noble cause, 
for all the discredit cast on it by monster constituencies and 
democratic charlatans ; and amidst the abuses which demand reform, 
none is so flagrant as the habitual abuse of the patronage of 
Government. 





BAD SERMONS. 


A CELE ATED writer once excused himself for preferring a walk in the 
country on a Sunday morning to any more serious plan for spending the 
hours between eleven o'clock and one, wpon the plea that it was just as 
useful to look for sermons in stones as to hear a sermon from a stick. A 
bad sermon is no doubt a very trying thing, both to the spirits and to the 
backbone ; and if, as is usually the case in churches, one is exposed all the 
time to alternate blasts of hot and cold air about the nape of the neck, it soon 
becomes almost intolerable. The time is come to consider seriously whether 
nothing can be done either to make sermons generally better, or to render 
them more palatable to congregations. In the country perhaps it does not 
so much matter. It is the squire’s business to sit the discourse out, for an 
example or encouragement to his neighbours, and a dull parson is as much 
an appanage of landed property, as a land-tax ora tithe. The evil in large 
towns is more serious. Numbers of well-meaning people absent themselves 
at every possible opportunity, knowing that their non-attendance will never 
be remarked. On the other hand, a bad sermon has its uses, and for many 
purposes is far better than no sermon at all. Poor people and servants 
would soon desert the church for the chapel, if the parson did not preach 
tothem. They consider it a privilege to which they are entitled, and great 
religious good is frequently done in squalid or disreputable districts by 
sermons which, as regards composition and feeling, are absolutely below 
par. How is a clergyman to consult the spiritual requirements of a large 
and motley assembly! If he addresses himself to the educated and the 
upper classes, he talks over the heads of one-Lalf of his hearers. If he 





adapts himself to what he imagines to be the religious wants of the 
poor, he never rises to the level of the rich. Mr. Robertson’s 

are, perhaps, as far as ability and interest go, model compositions fop . 
gregation of sensible and intelligent men and women. They never Would dy 
for Spitalfields. They would be thrown entirely away. In the same » 
Mr. Spurgeon’s somewhat familiar expositions are calculated to “ig 
serious influence on the class which attends them with the most zea). om 
they would very soon drive a fastidious audience to distraction ; not he, ' 
they are devoid of ability or earnestness, but because they are only suites 
for a particular object. Ifthe Church of England were to abandon the task 
of providing for the spiritual necessities of the more educated classes, and j, 
give herself up wholly to preaching and teaching among the poor, she would 
be performing but half her mission. It is, therefore, with regret that think. 
ing people see a growing separation between the educated classes and the 
clergy. At our universities the complaint is becoming common, that the 
best men do not now-a-days take orders. There are many reasons for this. 
and the most important reason for all is, of course, to be found jy the 
ephemeral storm of speculative doubt, which is at present Passing over the 
heads of the rising generation. We are not, however, so much concerned 
on the present occasion with the causes as with the effects. The effect jg 
this, and it is a lamentable one: men of ability do not enlist in the rank of 
the Church’s ministry, and the Church naturally loosens its hold on a}j, 
laymen. Formerly the English Establishment was a centre of learning anj 
intelligence. It still numbers among its priests hundreds of men who ax , 
credit to their profession, not merely in piety, but in scholarship and soynj 
sense. But though the moral and religious standard has not been lowered of 
late years, learning and talent on the other hand are doubtless on the decline 
Clergymen are as zealous and as devoted in all probability as they ever wer. 
Clergymen are also, as a rule, gentlemen ;—certainly, as compared with th. 
clergy in most parts of the Continent, they are a refined and honounbk 
body. They are, however, no longer to be found in the van of education 
and of thought. As Melancthon said: Doctores docti esse desierunt. 

The evil is a crying one, and the fault lies partly{in the system of eccle. 
siastical patronage ; but mainly with the bishops and the universities. It js 
of course difficult to maintain that individuals are to be raised to places of 
power and emolument irrespectively of their doctrinal views. This, of course 
cannot be done. Prime Ministers are often too unsparingly criticised for 
appointments which they are compelled by the strength of public opinion to 
make. Nor is it quite true that ability in our Church passes frequently 
unrewarded. There are few first-rate writers and thinkers in the Clergy Lis 
who have not received either quietly or publicly some valuable recognition 
of their services. But in spite of all that can be said, the ministry is not 
much of a career in a worldly point of view. Hardworking men do not find 
that they are repaid for the substantial outlay of the best years of their life 
Over the door of the profession is written: “ Who enters here leaves hope 
of profit behind.” This, as we have said, is the fault of the system. The 
authorities of the Church over our two great Universities are not, however, 
thereby excused. Who are to blame if the clergy are deficient in knowledge 
and learning? Partly those whose duty it is to keep the gate and whole 
uneducated and incompetent men slip through. The standard fixed by the 
Universities is a disgrace to the whole country. It is well,known that the 
theological voluntary at Cambridge is little better than nothing. Oxforl 
requires no more from future clergymen than she does from futur 
foxhunters: a book of Cicero, a scrap of Greek, and a few classical verts. 
The Bench of Bishops, it is true, are in the habit of attempting to supply 
the shortcomings of this most ecclesiastical, and yet most unecclesiastical, of 
universities. They impose a private examination on all candidates for holy 
orders who have nothing beyond an ordinary Oxford degree to show. The 
most difficult ordeal is supposed to be that instituted by the Bishop of Oxford 
himself. We are not exaggerating when we say that any man of sense, 
however ignorant of theology, might cram for it successfully in a month. . 

We do not know that we should be prepared to advocate the introductio 
into the present University curriculum of a distinct theological school. Such 
a plan would require to be carried out by men of broader and more sant 
hensive minds than are usually to be found at the head of a college. Englant, 
moreover, is rightly jealous of any increase of the theological influence ¢ 
clergymen who cannot be trusted not to pervert it for the extension of thet 
own sectional opinions. The High Church, the Broad Church, and the Low 
Church, all are bound to watch with jealousy each other’s movements ; re 
it is right and necessary that young men should not be lightly handed a 
to any particular kind of doctrinal teaching. What the University mn 
do with propriety would be to raise its general standard. It 1s lodicos 
the present day to confer a degree on men who know nothing of — 
except a few rudimentary pages of Greek and Latin, and who, as ri ne 
science and history, are as ignorant as children. It is said that a Unive ui 
cannot afford to be too squeamish. The country, we are told, wants 4 ce ‘ 
number of degree-certificates, and not a certain quantity of learning. wl 
do not in the least believe it. A degree is not generally understood * as 
nothing more than that the person who has obtained it has lived oF iis 
years among gentlemen. A certificate of residence would prove that. se 
popularly believed to be a warrant of something about the cee il 
individual who produces it. In reality, we are afraid, at prese™s ‘ P 
nothing ; and the Universities, in leaving things as they stand, are 
trading on the illusions of the nation. 
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The next best remedy for bad’sermons, after reforming the education given 
yy our Universities, would be perhaps to sever the sermon from the service, 
and to make attendance at the former a distinct thing from attendance at the 
iatter. Why should not sermons be optional? They once were so, and they 
«ere all the better for it. They would be all the better for it once again. 
It cannot be a religious duty to listen to bad sermons; nor can it bea 

‘ritual advantage to educated persons to sit through a discourse written by 
uneducated preacher for an uneducated audience. It is said, and with 
solute trath, that itis very desirable that all classes of society should meet 
together in religious worship 5 but sermons are not properly part of religious 
worship, so much as of religious instruction. They may be useful for some, 
and useless for others. Some people understand the text better than the 
preacher. For some people the preacher is a very fitting schoolmaster. Of 
one thing we may be certain that the English clergy would preach better and 
more to the point, if it were clearly laid down that it was not a spiritual duty 
for their congregations to listen to them. A bill has lately been introduced 
‘nto Parliament for the relief of the clergy ; we trust some one will propose 
s supplementary bill for the relief of their flocks. 








MACLISE’S WATERLOO. 


Tur vast picture painted in the stereochrome or water-glass method, by 
Mr. Maclise, in the Royal Gallery of the Houses of Parliament, has lately 
been completed, 45 feet in length by some 13 feet in height. The chorus of 
artistic applause has accompanied the painter throughout his onerous task ; 
snd this chorus will, beyond a doubt, be taken up a hundred-fold by the 
general public, who are now beginning to gain admission to the work. It is, 
without exaggeration, a fit object for national pride. With this painting 
Mr. Maclise sets an indisputable seal upon all the brilliant promise and vivid 
aspirations of his career—a career which, while marked by powerful genius 
and many great pictorial faculties, had hitherto produced little upon which 
one could look with satisfaction as well as admiration, and far too much that 
was vapid, stilted, and even hateful. At length the greatest opportunity of 
his life has come, and, to his lasting renown, Mr. Maclise has been equal to 
it, and superior to himself. He has produced a work which stands without 
competitor in England, and which no continental masterpiece can possibly 
put to shame. We can award it no higher praise than to say that its com- 
pletion, in time to be seen by the throng of foreign visitors whom this year 
will bring us, is the most fortunate circumstance which could have happened 
for the credit of British art. 


Before describing the picture in its details, we may refer briefly to the | 


nature of the process termed stereochrome, or water-glass painting. 


“Water-glass” is to be understood in the sense of “liquefied glass,” or | 


silica rendered fluid by combination with an alkali, such as potass, soda, or 
lime. The soda or “natron” water-glass, however, is considered inferior to 
the potass or “ kali” water-glass, the exact composition of which is given as 
follows: “It is composed of quartz powder and purified potass 333, according 
to Fuchs’s direction. The solution of this kali water-glass, of 1:2 specific 
gravity, is mixed with the fourteenth part of a caustic alkali of 1°33 specific 
gravity, thus forming what may be called the fixing water-glass.” This, in the 
actual fixing, is generally diluted with one quarter part of water. Another 
recipe is two parts of water to one of water-glass ; about thirty quarts of 
the dilute solution going to fix a picture of the size of Mr. Maclise’s. 

The painter who purposes to use water-glass may look upon himself as a 
fresco painter freed from all the trammels of fresco. He takes for his picture, 
as in fresco, a plaster ground, containing silica (quartz-sand), but rougher 
than as required for the fresco process, being worked by the mason, in the 
operation called “ floating,” with a wooden instead of an iron hand-float. On 
his duly-prepared ground the water-glass painter uses the same pigments as 
for fresco ; not needing, according to Mr. Maclise’s experience, to avoid the 
acmel or vegetable pigments, through fear of their fading. He dilutes his 
‘ours with nothing but simple water. When he has finished painting, the 
vater-glass comes into play, for the purpose of fixing the picture, rendering 
, 48 at present affirmed, perfectly safe inside a building or outside, and 
indestructible by either water or fire: some specimens have already lasted 
seo me twenty years. The water-glass is diffused over the painted 
ee : Ff a sprinkler,” a species of slightly more complicated syringe : a 

“* Ordinary syringe cannot, in Mr. Maclise’s opinion, be altered so as to 


he the purpose. Or a sort of bellows, worked by the feet, may be sub- 
ese for the sprinkler, and is considered to have the advantage of being 


fatiguing to use, 
Phila dae that the water-glass is used after the completion of the 
till in ~h ere 18 warrant for considering it best to postpone the process 
dies a a is the glory of this method of painting that the artist can 
honda “yr y as he likes—a free’ man indeed in comparison with the 
hand, and ee bound to complete at a sitting whatever he takes in 
if he oes oe it as it comes, at his peril. The water-glass painter may, 
inch op i A gm with au preliminary cartoon ; he may paint a square 
found is “dry - re-touch it to any extent, and then fix it again. His 
écan glaze - nr ips and he can leave work and resume it at pleasure. 
% perfectly ape ea emmy colour over the ground colour, not, indeed, 
pinting— with: vliaes “painting, but far earlier than in either oil or fresco 
5 Within ten minutes from the laying of the ground-colour. He can 








the water-glass sprinkler, if he likes. Mr. Maclise has done this, quite to 
his own satisfaction. It is stated that black, cobalt, and chrome red, are 
more difficult to fix by the water-glass than other colours. 

The nature of water-glass, and its power of penetrating and combining 
with a plaster containing quartz sand, by the affinity of the silica present 
in both materials, are not new discoveries. It is only of late, however, that 
some of the German painters, casting about for a substitute for fresco, applied 
the principle to their art. It has been carried out on the completest scale in 
the New Museum of Berlin, by Kaulbach and others, whose pictures Mr. 
Maclise examined in the autumn of 1858, before venturing to adopt the 
process in executing the cartoon which he had previously prepared of “The 
Meeting of Wellington and Bliicher on the Field of Waterloo after the 
Victory.” 

Such is the definition of his subject which Mr. Maclise has himself sup- 
plied in a report to the Fine Arts Commission ; but it might more accurately 
be described as the parting of Blucher from Wellington after their hurried 
meeting—the English general leaving to the Prussian the main charge of the 
pursuit of the great French army, now dispersing in confusion. In the centre 
of the picture Blicher, eager and fresh, wrings hard the hand of Wellington, 
who looks, as a great captain should look after a hard-fought field, worn, 
dauntless, self-sustained, more sad than exultant. The difference in the 
parts borne by the two generals is indicated even in so small a point as the 
military travelling-cap of the Prussian, contrasting with the cocked hat of the 
Englishman. Wellington sits his bay Copenhagen ; and his sword, bridle, 
and field-glass are taken from the objects themselves. By him are mounted 
Lord Arthur Hill, afterwards Lord Sandys, General Somerset, and the 
Honourable Henry Percy, who carried home the despatches and the captured 
eagles, Beside these are a few of the Life Guards, and of the First Regi- 
ment of Horse Guards Blue, being nearly all the survivors of that gallant 
corps. They preserve a thoroughly military demeanour. One holds aloft the 
tattered banner of the Blues, carried through the Peninsula, and now in 
Chelsea Hospital ; one, a Life Guard, and a prominent foremost figure, having 
played all day the fierce match with Death, is now relapsing almost into the 
jaunty stiffness of the parade-ground. By Blicher are Gneisenau, to whom 
the pursuit was more especially confided, Nostedt, Billow, Ziethen, and a 
Black Brunswicker, in his dusky green uniform and his death’s-head cap, 
bearing his naked blackish sword. Very portrait-like and living, very finely 
characterized, are these historical faces ; there is in them a sense of a great 
thing done and a great companion in arms to be in the presence of ; firm and 
set, they are dominated by one electric feeling, united in heart as in cause. 

| The painter has been above that frittering away of emotion by which a 
smaller man would have aimed to show his cleverness, in the assigning of 
separate and minor points of action and individuality to the several person- 
_ ages. With these foreign officers are the British officers attached to the 
| Prussian army, Colonel Vandeleur and Sir Hussey Vivian, who rides a white 
| charger snuffing at the face of a dead French carabineer—an incident which 
| is of no small pictorial importance in bringing together the multifarious 

elements of so enormous a composition. Next to this left-central group is 

another, occupying a considerable space, admirably painted, and again sub- 
| Serving unity of interest—the Prussian band playing with a will (as one may 
| well conceive they did) “‘ God save the King,” in honour of their British 
| allies. Right between Wellington and Blucher come the white, shattered 
walls of the Belle Alliance, flanked by a deserted dove-house. Two of the 
pigeons lie dead upon the roof of the main building ; others are resuming 
their wonted self-possession. The crescent moon stands white behind a cloud 
over Sir Hussey Vivian’s head ; and a few stars are coming out to the right in 
a sky which has scarcely assumed its twilight aspect, subsiding into a yellow 
horizon over the background heights, along which French soldiers, escaping 
with artillery, are attacked pell-mell by the English. 

Having so far attended to the central action of the piece, with its accessory 
features, we now turn to some of the leading foreground incidents, com- 
mencing from the left. A Prussian surgeon feels the pulse of an English- 
man ; a Prussian hospital orderly carries off a French artillery officer not yet 
beyond hope. An English orderly binds up the leg of a colour-sergeant of 
Foot Guards, whose set face of pain and endurance tells his agony and his 
fortitude. The officer in command of a French gun lies across it dead, along 
with a carabineer. Above these are two Irish soldiers, Connaught Rangers. 
They have both been wounded, as arm in sling and bandaged head bear 
witness ; they are cheering the Duke with the frantic pride of victory and 
nationality combined. Nothing in the picture is finer than the head of the 
foremost of these shattered, pain-contemning, triumphant Irishmen; one 
sympathizes with the zest of Mr. Maclise in giving them their heroic promi- 
nence. A, Highland piper lies dead in front ; his wounded right-arm is held 
by a tourniquet ; he has been blowing his pipes till the last breath choked in 
his throat. His naked breast bears a locket with the hair of his Highland 
sweetheart. Then come another dead couple of Frenchmen, cuirassier and 
carabineer, the former with sword half-drawn from the scabbard : an English 
soldier next, dead or dying, his “ brown Bess” with him to the end. Behind 
these is a Frenchman, possibly unwounded, though confused among the dying 
and the dead. There is in his face a sense of personal preservation mingled 
with the ruin of his cause ; he hears in silent grimness the parting words of 
Bliicher, starting upon the pursuit. A vacant space towards the centre of 
the foreground has been made use of to show the trampled relics of dog-rose 
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and dockweed, the cast shoe of an artillery-horse, and the impress of it 
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stamped deep into the clayey soil, where the animal had strained and struggled 
to drag on his load. Between the very legs of Copenhagen are an Iinperial 
Guard and another Frenchman, dead. 

Just to the rear of the charger come three wounded men of the Life 
Guards, waving their swords in martial welcome to the Prussians ; 
their trumpeter lies lifeless, with a drum stove in, and the wheel 
of an ammunition-waggon, near him. A wounded officer of Lancers 
is attended by the regimental doctor, who gives him a tumbler of 
hollands and water, and by a drummer with the medicine-case; a 
sergeant of Foot Guards sustains his head. Farther back is the leading 
episode of the epic—the “young gallant Howard” of “Childe Harold,” 
borne dead in the arms of soldiers of the three nations—one of the 42nd 
Highlanders, an English Foot Guard, and an Irish Fusilier. Very noble are 
these heads, mourning, as soldiers may mourn, with hard eyes, compressed 
lips, and that last fixed scrutiny of the face they shall never see more ; the 
details of expression slightly varied, the type of emotion the same in all 
three. The head of Howard has been taken from a miniature in the posses- 
session of the family ; it is beautiful and soldierly, and bears a happy sugges- 
tion of family likeness to Byron. In front is a chesnut-horse, with glazed 
eye and the sharpset ear now relaxing in death. His rider, a French Imperial 
Guard, is a.corpse also, An Enniskillen dragoon is hard by, attended by a 
comrade, Behind is a smaller group of a Flemish soldier passed on through his 
last agony into the world of spirits by a friar, who has that hard aspect which 
may tell as much of long converse with pain and sorrow as of any natural 
want of sympathy. <A nun and a vivanditre are both by, the latter with a 


satchel full of epaulets, orders, and other knicknacks, taken from the victims _ 
A smaller kindred | 


of the battle ; a baby reaches over to enjoy their glitter. 
group appears of a Frenchman and an Englishman dead side by side, whom 
two peasant-women are rifling. 

One point which deserves note in the invention of Mr. Maclise’s picture is, 
that he has been rigidly historical in his incidents, introducing at this 
moment of the interview between Blucher and Wellington only such per- 
sonages as ‘were or may have been actually there at the time, and not allowing 
himself to.;combine with the composition any episodes or persons, however 
tempting to the artist, proper to an earlier period of the great day. In this 
respect he has set himself a good rule, and succeeded in acting upon it with 





jis not a vice. 


=—=——_ 
tion of heroism so fatal to most of Mr. Maclise’s works may be said to - 
no appearance here, unless, perhaps, to a slight degree, in the in ° 
Wellington, and there only in the manner of expressing the intention on 
the intention itself. In fact, the painting is throughout masterly “a 
balanced, and not liable to any serious objection. If, as we heartily 
Mr. Maclise achieves as great a triumph in the stereochrome of the « Death 
of Nelson,” which he is about to paint on the corresponding opposite pang F 
the Royal Gallery, his position as a national painter will be prouder thay that 
of any other British master, living or dead. 








INCONSISTENCY. 


Like many other words describing mental qualities, the words « ic 
sistency” and “inconsistency” have been made the texts for a cluster of 
remarks common enough to have become commonplace, yet sufficient}y 
remote from the most ordinary use of the words, to suggest a more atten. 
tive examination of their value than commonplaces generally receive, Apo», 
ding to the simplest of all views of character, consistency is q virtue 
and not only a virtue, but one which can hardly be dispensed with . 
long as trath and honesty remain. According to the view of the matt 
embodied in the observations just referred to, it is as often a vice. Wy, 
cares, it is said, for consistency? All good institutions are unsystemati, 
and all useful men are inconsistent. Was not Sir Robert Peel the greatest 
statesman of our generation, and was he not also the very pattern of 
inconsistency ? Were not his celebrated conversions on the Roman (atholiy 
question and the Corn Laws at once the most characteristic, the mog 
honourable, and the most useful acts of his life? If so, consistency jg yp 
a virtue at all; or if it is, inconsistency is also a virtue, or at any mate } 
Persons whose principal anxiety is to make more or Jes 
pungent observations upon the particular facts which circumstances present 
to their notice, feel little or no objection to believing that all things end ip 
paradox, but such a conclusion is intolerable to those who believe that the 


mind may be made the subject of study like anything else, and that if ow 
_ phraseology presents inconsistent results, the fault must lie not in the facs 


a wealth of detail and a freedom of application which leave us nothing to | 
regret. At the same time, we would not be understood to say that the oppo- | 


site principle—that which derogates to some extent from literal fact for the 
sake of epic or pictorial interest—is in any degree illegitimate. 
are good, and capable of eliciting the highest powers of the painter—one 
man being more likely to do his best according to this system, and another 
according to that. But Mr. Maclise’s rule, as being the more coercive, is the 
more arduous ; and such unqualified success in it as he has here realized must 
be all the more counted to his credit. 

The composition, broadly considered, falls into four main sections: the 
central group of Wellington and Blucher, flanked on the one side by British 
officers and Guards, with the Howard group, and on the other, by German 
officers and the Prussian band ; the left and right wings of foreground, groups 
of wounded and slain ; and the background portion, consisting of the pur- 
suit. This arrangement is quite enough for order and symmetry, which yet 
does not sink into mechanical counterbalance ; it enables the spectator to 
take in as a whole a composition of such huge size and multiplex detail ; 
and (which is of paramount importance) it preserves in the picture a 
character suitable to it as part of an architectural whole. It is much to 
be deplored that the quantity of painted glass on each side of the Gallery 
injures the effect of this picture, as it will that of all the other pictures 
which are to cover both walls. The upper part of the painting is obscured 
in the morning by the glare of the sunlit windows immediately above it ; 
and, towards two o'clock in the afternoon, when the sun has shifted round 
to the opposite side, a jack-o’-lantern play of coloured light tinges red, 
blue, or green, with fateful impartiality, the nose of the Iron Duke or of 
Sir Hussey Vivian’s white charger, the ashen lips of the gallant Howard, 
or the grizzled moustache of the Prussian Commander-in-Chief. This 
should be remedied without delay, either by the use of some light cover- 
ing to the windows according to the aspect of the sun, or, if needful (at 
any rate when the walls are painted all round), by the partial or even 
entire removal of the stained glass. Its heraldic angularities and shallow 
glare, though well enough in their way, are not so precious as to reconcile 
us to the daily damaging of such important pictorial work as Mr. Maclise’s, 
In other parts of the Houses of Parliament the same objection applies still 
more strongly, only that the fate of the pictures is of less consequence. 

Mr. Maclise deserves high praise for that without which a good conception 
of his subject would be a barren title to respect—the adequate and effective 
executive rendering of it. The ordinary defects of his style are but too well 
known ; hard, leaden colour, metallic surface and texture, the barber’s dummy 
ideal of beauty, and a staring, parading, attitudinizing treatment of incident 
and character. It amazes one to find his extraordinary capacity and merit 
linked to such lowering and damning faults. But in the Waterloo picture all 
this is so far corrected as to be scarcely in any way traceable. The painter's 
invariable qualitics of clear-cut definition, and of exact, unsubordinated 
detail, are present here as elsewhere, but under such control as to con- 
stitute a merit rather than a defect. The tone of colour is solid, satis- 
factory, well sustained, and sufficiently modifiel ; and the histrionic concep- 
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but in our phraseology. To such persons the conflict between the populi 
use of language and the smart sayings of those who delight in exposing 
its weaknesses, are deeply interesting, because, upon examination, they 
generally furnish clues which lead to some really interesting informatin 
about the subject matter to which the different phrases relate. 

This is well illustrated by the words in question. Each side has a gres 


_ deal to say for itself. As to the popular every-day use of the word, the 


| fact that it exists is its justification. 





Observations which every one continu: 
ally makes, or assumes by his conduct to be true, always contain a lary 
amount of truth, for otherwise they would not be made. If consistency 
were not proved by experience to be, generally speaking, a good thing, » 
one would praise it, nor would attention be attracted by the denial of it 
goodness. As the exception proves the rule, so the fact that people ever 
think it worth their while to point out cases in which inconsistency is advar- 
tageous proves that in general it is injurious. On the other hand the smn 
sayings in praise of inconsistency unquestionably have truth enough in then 
to require attention. They are not mere jingles of words put togetherl 
surprise plain people, they do point to something real which either is, or # 
least appears to be, a qualification of the general truth that consistency 4 
good thing and inconsistency a bad one. What, then, is the truth towands 
parts of which each of these sets of common-places—the primary and the 
secondary common-place—respectively point ? for some such truth there mus 
be, unless we accept the impossible conclusion that truth itself is inconsise 
—a conclusion which involves nothing less than universal scepticism. _ 
The solution of the difficulty is not very profound, though it is not wi 
structive. It is that the apparent contradiction is produced by the equivocal 
use of the word “good.” Those who say “consistency is a good thine 
generally mean, or ought to mean, something of this kind. The habit 
acting consistently is generally produced by the presence of characterisus 
which generally tend to increase human happiness, and which generally gu 
for those who possess them the esteem of others. Those who say “inc 
tency is a good thing,” mean, or ought to mean, that men are sometilé 
placed in such a position that they will consult their own or the pul 
interest by changing their principles or opinions. Each of these propositis 
is not only true, but an approach to a truism, and there is nothing * 
a contradiction between them. When put together they amount to 4? ass 
tion that though, as a general rule, consistency of conduct is evidence O ® 
existence of good qualities, yet the actual state of the world is such tas 8 
particular cases, inconsistent conduct promotes the interest of the publt # 
of individuals. This is no more than one of the innumerable conse! 
of the fact that the world is not perfect. r 
Though this explanation will solve most of the paradoxes put me . 
about inconsistency, it does not altogether exhaust the subject. It a 
said that not only does inconsistent conduct occasionally produce oe 
good results (which might also be said of lying and murder), but willing ; 
to act inconsistently, readiness to change either opinions or principles ee 
under some circumstances, be in itself a quality which would entitle » a 
sessor to general esteem ; and how, it may be asked, can this be reconcile iy 
the notion that consistency is in itself a virtue? The answer to =? J 
it is wrong to suppose that consistency, taken by and in itself, 1s 4¥¥ we, 
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. ho think so are mistaken. It is evidence from which people may, 
r nad otal do, rightly infer the existence, not of one, but of several different 
7 “ tes most of which are virtues, and this is altogether another matter. 
tin = id consistency applies, not to the mind, but to conduct. It might 
well = ihe be said that the conduct of a man who was fond of his wife one 
"Pr, rey nd without reason was unkind to her the day after, was inconsistent ; 
eath ” a -ay that he had an inconsistent mind would be, in strictness, to use 
el of “ . without meaning, unless the meaning were that the man was mad. 
bey nd at then, are the mental qualities which usually produce consistency of 
perry and how far are they virtues 2? Inso far as consistency of conduct 
vonds to prove their existence, it tends to make a man rightly the object of 
osteem, otherwise not. 
4 The first observation on the subject is, that almost everybody is almost 
Con - variably consistent. We all consistently eat when we are hungry, drink 
“phe r we are thirsty, and rest when we are tired ; and it is only in cireum- 
tently pe of a considerable degree of difficulty that any difference appears 
atten. ie those who are and those who are not what is emphatically called 
Accor ; consistent.” The title is generally reserved for men who, in an emergency, 
virtue, and under a temptation to do otherwise, stand by the principles or conclu- 
ith ere at which they had previously arrived, and thus show that they are firm 
a sg honest. Thus, it is not the consistent conduct, but the quality supposed 
i 1. to be proved to exist by that conduct, which is the true subject of admiration. 
, a In common cases, consistency proves nothing except that the man who 
me hows it is acted on by the same motives as the rest of the world. In 
nm : ancommon cases it is properly made the subject of praise when there are 
‘ya sireumstances to show that it is evidence of a good quality, such as honesty 
wo or firmness. It is obvious, however, that consistency might be evidence of 
ote : bad qualities as well as good ones. A man might show consistency in 
a rh nalignity, sensuality, or falsehood, and this would be evidence only of the 
3 present fact that he was extremely malignant, false, or sensual. 
73 end in The extreme cases, Which are always the best tests of principle, are in this 
“that the ‘nstance easily solved, The difficulties connected with the use of the word 
rat if our arise from the fact that, instead of testing its meaning in this manner, 
the facts people are apt. to choose for examination instances in which it is difficult 
e popular to say What is the inference to be drawn from a man’s consistency ; and 
exposing thus they fall into the error of supposing that, because cases occur in which 
ion, they it is difficult to say whether consistency is caused by good qualities or bad 
formation ones, therefore consistency itself is sometimes good and sometimes bad ;—an 
error exactly analogous to that of supposing that, because clergymen and 
1S a great people who have lost a relation both wear black clothes, clergymen lose 
word, the relations more frequently than other people. A few words on these doubtful 


cases will complete the subject. Consistency may be evidence of mere 
obstinacy, and inconsistency (as in the case of Sir Robert Peel) may be 
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onsistency evidence of candour and strength of mind ; but there are cases in which it 
d thing, n» ® is very hard to say whether consistency or inconsistency would show the 
enial of i higher type of mind, and these are generally the cases which people are thinking 
people evet of when they agitate the question, whether or not consistency is a virtue. 
y is advan- The position of the High Churchmen who became Roman Catholics some 
d the smatt ifteen or twenty years ago, supplies an excellent illustration of this difficulty. 
gh in then Almost every one who took that step did so under the pressure of the argu- 
together t nent that to become a Roman Catholic was the course which he ought to 
er is, or take, unless he was prepared to give up the conclusions to which years of 
istency 1s § thought had conducted him. All of them were pitchforked into their new 
uth towanis creed by the horns of a dilemma, which appeared to them to prove that so 
wry and te omg as they remained where they were, they could give no intelligible 
1 there mus ‘ystematic account of their religious convictions, and that the power of doing 
jnconsisteli “could be acquired only by going on or by going back. Assuming a man 
icism. to be in this frame of mind, what would be proved by his consistency or 
is not wr neonsisteney ! Ought his Protestant friends to think the better of him for 
he equivoal acting consistently on his own view, and following his principles to the 
good thins Roman Catholic goal, or ought they to be better pleased with him if he 
The habit # senfieed his consistency, and stayed where he was? The fact that the ques- 
haracterisis Hon is put at all, of course implies an assumption that the motives of the 
enerally Peon about whom it is asked are not mercenary or sordid, and that he acts 
ay “ incon ith a honi fide view to do what appears to him to be his duty. A man so 
re sometilié “nated might be in either of two states of mind. He might review the 
or the pol liferent processes through which he had passed, test the arguments to which 
e proposiii® us mind had assented, make up his mind to be a saint and a sort of martyr, 
- nothing bi Ml take the plunge out of his old creed intoa newone, with all the sacrifices 
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aon a change involves. This would be consistent conduct, and it 
‘ply a gentle, tender-hearted strictness of character, capable of being 
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eee other hand, such a man finding himself brought by what he had 
PPOsed ti s AYA a . 

to be excellent arguments, to what he felt to be an absurd conclu- 


forwe* On, might wala : ~~ 
gs pul sht wake to a consciousness, more or less explicit, of the fact that he 


ot, It see ‘Slt the flighty, weak-minded ass that his friends had always supposed 
roduce all ‘ “8 he. As this fact gradually dawned upon him, he might come to see 
but nal . Pang hardly to be expected that he should have consistent and system- 
orinciples | ons about religion or anything else, and he would accordingly sneak 
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a ing like a w hipped cur, with his tail more or less between his 
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sticn TP time to come. This would be inconsistency ; and the 
‘Vi ils yy lg ° ° “A . 
» , leh of the two lines of conduct would be evidence of the higher 
“ATacter ? ° . . 
wel In this case each of the two men is equally honest, but 
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the honesty of the one leads him to follow out false opinions at the expense of 
considerable personal sacrifices. The honesty of the other leads him to form 
a correct but unflattering estimate of his own understanding and character. 
Which of the two efforts of honesty deserves the greater amount of sympathy ? 
The answer to the question will depend on the character of the person who 
asks it. Some may prefer the delicate self-respect which says, “I may be a 
fool, but if Iam, I must act as such. My conduct must express and trans- 
late into action my feelings and opinions, be they good or bad ; and I had 
rather act absurdly, if necessary, than do what I—being what I am--am not 
prepared to justify.” Others might be better pleased with the shrewdness 
which feels rather than says, “I am by no means sure that I have not been 
making an ass of myself all along, but I am quite sure that if I take this step 
I shall make an ass of myself once for all. Hard words break no bones, 
and fine words butter no parsnips. I will stay where I am, and be confuted 
and despised rather than go farther and fare worse, for the first loss is the 
least loss.” Whether people prefer Don Quixote to Sancho Panza is a 
question of taste, on which little more can be offered than affirmatives on the 
one side and negatives on the other. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Tue Parliamentary papers issued on Tuesday last, entitled “A Copy of 
the Correspondence between the Treasury and the British Museum, on the 
subject of providing additional Accommodation for the several Collections 
belonging to that Establishment,” do not contain the promised details of the 
plan for the removal of the natural history collections to South Kensington, 
concerning the general merits of which scheme we invited our readers’ atten- 
tion last week. But they furnish us with the reasons which have induced the 
Government to prefer this method of relieving the present overgrown establish- 
ment in Great Russell-street, and likewise with some account of the manner 
in which the adoption of the proposed scheme has been brought about. 

It appears that the report of Mr. Gregory’s committee, which sat in 1860, 
and the subsequent arrival of large quantities of new sculptures from the 
Cyrenaica and from Budrum, together with the ardour of the newly- 
appointed head of the department of Greek and Roman antiquities, who 
was anxious to be allowed “to rearrange the Elgin Rooms,” induced the 
Trustees, in the autumn of 1860 and following spring, to address several 
letters to the Treasury, requesting information as to the “general principles” 
on which plans for “ providing additional accommodation for the collection” 
were to be founded, particularly with respect to the removal or non-removal 
of some of the collections. In reply thereto, after being kept waiting a year, 
the Trustees received a copy of a Treasury Minute, dated the 12th of 
November, 1861, in which the whole subject is discussed. The Lords of the 
Treasury have arrived at the conclusion, that “ in their judgment some of the 
collections ought to be removed from the present buildings ;” and further, 
that “they will be prepared to make proposals, at the proper time, to the 
Royal Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, with a view to the provision 
on the estate of the Commissioners of space and buildings which shall be 
adequate to receive at tirst the mineralogical, geological, and palzeontological 
collections ; and ultimately, in case it should be thought desirable, all those 
of the natural history departments.” 

The reasons which led to the above conclusion appear to have been mainly 
economical, After alluding to a resolution adopted by the Trustees on the 
21st January, 1860, by a majority of one, in favour of the removal of the 
natural history collections, the Treasury Minute proceeds to consider the 
several reports of the special committee of Trustees appointed in November, 
1859, and of Mr. Gregory’s Parliamentary committee, which sat during the 
following session. These reports arrived, as is well known, at two very 
opposite conclusions. The special committee of Trustees thought it would be 
less expensive to move the natural history to Kensington. The “ majority 
of the Museum Committee of the House of Commons” considered that it 
would be cheaper to allow it to remain in Bloomsbury. The Lords of the 
Treasury in their Minute pithily remark, that “ it is unfortunate that these 
authorities should be in conflict on many points.” They shortly discuss the 
comparative merits of the two sites, and observe, that “ it seems difficult to 
find reasons for the opinion that, in a city of three million inhabitants, 
rapidly increasing from year to year in every direction, it can be for the 
convenience of the population that all the multifarious collections of litera- 
ture, science, and art, should be concentrated in a single spot.” They 
proceed to the much-disputed question of economy, and are “ certainly 
inclined to attach more weight to the reasonings and authority of the very 
distinguished superintendent of the department of natural history, than has 
been assigned to them by the ‘Parliamentary, committee.’ They finally 
arrive at the conclusion which we have alrealy mentioned, in favour of the 
eradual removal of the natural history department, under the impression that 
the economy thus to be effected under the two heads of site and fabric (that 
is, in buying the requisite land, and in not being obliged to continue, for 
uniformity’s sake, the massive style of the erection in Great Russell-strect) 
would conjointly be very large. 

On the 3rd of December last the Trustees of the British Museum, at a 
special general meeting summoned for that purpose, proceeded to take into 
consideration the Treasury Minute. A resolution approving of the proposals 
thus made, and appointing a committee to consider the best way in which 
they could be carried out, was carried by a majority of 17 to 10,—it being 
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observable that the official Trustees all voted in the majority, and the inde- 
pendent members of that body mostly the other way. The proceedings of 
this committee, which consisted of the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
the Duke of Somerset, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Towneley, and Mr. Grote, aud 
their elaborate report, which was presented to the Trustees, and adopted 
unanimously, at a meeting on the 10th of February last, is given at full 
length in the Parliamentary papers. The committee, we rejoice to learn, most 
wisely disapprove of the proposed gradual removal of the natural history 
collections, and recommend that the whole of them should be “ speedily and 
simultaneously ” transferred to the new site. It certainly would have been a 
great mistake to have made a piece-meal job of the removal, leaving part of 
the natural history collections in one spot and part in another. Half-measures 
please nobody. And, if the proposed transfer is to be made, it should 
obviously be carned out as quickly as possible. The impending change would 
naturally operate just as the possibility of it has long done—as a valid 
excuse for stopping all addition and amelioration of the collections in their 
present situation. With regard to the botany, the committee very perti- 
nently remark that it is a question whether it would not be better to transfer 
this part of the natural history collections to Kew, “ with the exception of 
a small series for the illustration of fossil botany.” It is, in fact, notorious 
that the botanical department of the British Museum has been long, to say 
the least of it, in an inefficient condition, and that all the real work in that 
branch of natural history is done in the herbarium attached to the Royal 
Gardens at Kew. Whether the Kew authorities, however, will thankfully 
receive what they are thus offered, is perhaps rather doubtful. Itis probable 
that they would prefer being without the mass of these somewhat antiquated 
specimens, though there are doubtless many amongst them of great import- 
ance. .The ethnological collection and the portraits suspended in the present 
bird-gallery are likewise recommended to be removed elsewhere. The grand 
total of space thus left vacant is estimated at 65,000 square feet. Further 
accommodation would be gained by certain alterations in the present 
building, by extension of the existing structure over the principal 
Librarian’s garden, and by transferring the book-binding establishment 
to new workshops to be erected on the site now occupied by the sol- 
diers’ guard-room. It is justly considered that the luxury of sentinels 
might be dispensed with, to the advantage both of the Museum and of Her 
Majesty's Exchequer. The manner in which the space thus left free would 
be best employed for the additional accommodation urgently required by the 
administrative department of the Museum, for the exhibition of the collec- 
tion of coins, medals, prints and drawings, and generally for the advantage 
of the collections to be retained in Great Russell-street, is pointed out in full 
detail. In conclusion, the Committee call the attention of the Trustees to 
the disfigurement of the present building by the expedients that have been 
adopted for the temporary shelter of the large recent additions to the collec- 
tion of antiquities, and urge with reason that should their proposals “ meet 
with the approbation of the Trustees and the sanction of the Government, 
they ought to be carried into effect without delay.” 

This report having been, as we have already stated, unanimously adopted, 
was communicated by the Trustees to the Treasury on the 11th of February 
last. After acknowledging its receipt “ with great satisfaction,” the Lords of 
the Treasury state, in reply, that they are prepared to introduce a bill into 
Parliament to legalize the separation of the collections, and to maintain the 
control of the Trustees over them. With regard to the former part of this 
proposal, we heartily wish her Majesty's Government success in their endea- 
vours to obtain legislative sanction to so desirable an undertaking. But we 
do not feel so much sympathy with the latter part of the proposition. - We 
trust that the House of Commons, after the energetic condemnation passed 
upon the present system of government in Great Russell-street by nearly 
every speaker in the recent debate on Lord Henry Lennox’s motion, will be 
able to devise some better form of administration for the new Natural His- 
tory Museum at South Kensington. Let the Trustees be left alone in their 
glory to reign in Bloomsbury ; or, if this cannot be permitted, be reduced to 
the rank of a ** Board of Visitors” at South Kensington. The new institution 
is much more likely to do well under a simpler system of government, and 
in direct connection with a responsible Minister. . 


DENMARK AND GERMANY. 


Tue long dispute between the Cabinets of Berlin and Copenhagen touching 
the German Duchies of the Danish Crown, has been compendiously summed 
up in three Latin phrases,—on the part of Denmark, non possumus ; on the 
part of the German Powers, nolwmus ; and on the part of all the world 
This summary is, however, as truthful and accurate as it 
is epigrammatic. The Danes cannot give up the main point in dispute, 
because in their view it involves not only the fundamental rights of the 
Crown and the integrity of the kingdom, but their very existence asa nation. 
Prussia and the Germanic Confederation will not settle the dispute, if they 
can help it, because they derive so many advantages from keeping it open. 
It is almost the only question of any consequence on which the Federal Diet 
is agreed, and its unanimity on this head gives to the proceedings of that 
nebulous assembly a certain amount of European as well as local importance. 
However divided the Confederation may be on questions of domestic interest, 
the German feeling of all its members may be confidently appealed to in any 
proposed action against Denmark ; and the periodical threat of Federal execu- 
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tion in Holstein is thus the cheapest, if not the only means, the p 


sesses of securing popularity at home or influence abroad. Pruscis 4, with 
interest in the continuance of the quarrel, of precisely the same kind endo 
much deeper and more intense in its degree. It is the one question yj, mel" 
enables the chief German Power to appear before Europe as the Tepresent.: ‘ a ( 
of the Confederation, and publicly take the lead in German affairs, Ths * aa 
his first speech from the throne, the present King formally identified Mees a 
with the Confederation in the dispute with Denmark, and undertook 4, was a 
initiative in the further conduct of the quarrel. And Prussia haying tbe spirit, 
no part in the general affairs of Europe for many years, it is Teally the op), asia 
question which furnishes serious occupation to the Foreign-office at Beis. been 
But, after all, the domestic uses of the question are of the most Tales 1, The I 
Prussia. Apart from the material advantages which the statesmen of Ber! terms 

may hope eventually to secure by keeping alive the quarrel, its immedigy, He dec 
political use is of the utmost service, if not absolutely indispensable to " which ¢ 
safety of the monarchy. It furnishes a convenient pretext for the repeat yegotia 
postponement of domestic reforms, and is almost the only remaining «¢... German 
valve for the over-charged enthusiasm of the most active and noisy a This : 
of patriots in the German Fatherland. If the dispute with Denmart ,.. new and 


settled, these ingenious gentlemen would be thrown out of employiney, ,, 
left to turn their energies against the Prussian Government itself, Who... 
consider what they are capable of, to what extreme lengths their misdjpe.,. 
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veal may carry them, it is certainly not surprising that any Goyeny,.. pationall 
exposed to its action should gladly employ all legitimate and eyey «,., indirect] 
questionable means to avert such a result. These excited patriots have. ty But naitl 
great extent, created what is called the Schleswig-Holstein question, ay) ’ yovernme 
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assuredly is an appalling monument of misguided effort and perverted ingeyy's; 
The facts and documents that constitute the legal basis of the quam... 
indeed, comparatively few and simple, and were they fairly brought je, 
any competent tribunal the whole matter might be settled in a few jy pretence | 


But those simple materials, having been subjected, for nearly twenty yun support 0} 
to the elaborate manipulation of idealist professors and subjective politicjags absolutely 
to Schlesv 


have altogether lost their original character, and undergone a transformatiy 
more wonderful than anything recorded in Ovid. From the depths of she: treaty, the 
moral consciousness these speculative patriots have evolved theory after thio not only ¢ 


each in turn becoming the basis of new arguments and fresh evelutins, ind the ( 
until, at length, the question has expanded to the dimensions of an enoma ler, 1851, 
myth, with stages of progress and laws of development of its own. 4 the Duchy 
responding Schleswig- Holstein literature has grown up, greater in bulk, a! themselves 
far more irrelevant and perplexing in its contents, than the celebrated Cice nic Cont 
literature which burdens the shelves of every respectable German lilny subject are 
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This is in itself quite sufficient to explain and justify the resolute and inor. 
rigible nescience of the world at large on the subject. The other counts 
of Europe know little or nothing of the real merits of the quarrel, sa! 
until some Caliph Omar shall appear to sweep the voluminous contrvey 
away, they are wisely determined to remain in ignorance. 

The only exception to this state of things—the only occasion, that i 2 
which other nations are roused from their habitual indifference—is when tx 
quarrel, passing out of the usual chronic stage, becomes acute, and threat 
the peace of Europe. Unfortunately this is the case at the present momett 
The negotiations opened six months ago between the Cabinets of Copenlage 
and Berlin, with a view to an amicable settlement, have practically cone 
an end, the time originally fixed upon for coming to an agreement hav 
expired without anything being done. Federal execution is again virtues 
threatened, and the Danish Government has recently stated, in a deywie 
to the Prussian Cabinet, that under existing circumstances it will ram 
such execution as a casus Uelli. There can be no doubt, therefore, that af 
attempt at Federal execution would provoke a war between Denmark & 
Germany, and in the present disturbed state of Europe, it would be «i 
impossible for sucha war to remain merely local. It would almost of neo? 
excite disturbances in other countries, and bring on a general war. There" 
not be a greater reproach to civilization than for Europe to be involved 1 ™ 
or indeed for the sword to be drawn at all, on such trivial grounds. An¢®’ 
lies mainly with the neutral powers to prevent, if possible, such a cis 
it is important that public opinion should be enlightened on tle 4° Tus accom 
phase of this long dispute, and the actual position of the contending p>” “y youngest ; 
at the present moment. It will be remembered that the Diet thre ee in 
Denmark with Federal execution this time last year, because the ei at the betet pe 
legislative powers it had claimed for the provincial estates of Holstein July, 1794 ; : 
not been conceded. After some ineffectual attempts to satisfy the ge Ber] 
of the Estates and the Diet, the Danish Cabinet was prepared to abel 
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Federal execution take its course, when England stepped in to prevent se ttit to the 
ters proceeding to this extremity. The English Government strong? we ’ peared = t) 
that an attempt should be made to settle the disputed question of the I : "ption of M 
by direct negotiation between the Cabinets of Copenhagen and Berlis, ® ehce, and it i 
in order to give time for this, the Danish Government undertook not ” “rve his wa 
late for the whole monarchy until after the expiration of the financis! ie Young n 
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were allowed for effective negotiation. In October, accordingly, te - 
Minister opened communications with the Cabinet of Berl, j 
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with the Germanic Confederation — from the rest of the kingdom yo and 
dowing them with almost complete legislative and administrative inde- 
anion? Such a proposal obviously involved a considerable sacrifice on the 
_ of Denmark, but it was the only one that could be made with any rational 
ee pact of success, the Duchies and the Diet on their behalf having per- 
prospect of success, the Dt anc e D S fe 
« pentlY rejected any project of a constitution for the whole monarchy. ; It 
aad liberal scheme, Which appears to have been offered in a practical 
yirit, and had it been fairly entertained and discussed by the Cabinet of 
berlin, soie provisional solution of the difficulty might in all probability have 
ws » arrived at. But in reality its merits were never discussed at all. 
The Prussian Foreign Minister, in his reply, after alluding in general 
arms to the scheme, objects to the basis and objects of the negotiation. 
H. Jeclines to discuss any plan for the government of the German Duchies 
which does not include the Danish province of Schleswig, and refers to the 
tiation and treaty which concluded the war between Denmark and: the 
German powers ten years ago, as affording a legal foundation for this claim. 
‘his assumption of a right to interfere in the affairs of Schleswig is the 
wy and sinister element of the recent negotiations. It is quite true that 
state of this Danish province has often been referred to in the previous 
yegotiations, and Prussia has frequently made representations to the Danish 
(Government on the much-disputed question as to rights and wrongs of the rival 
yationalities it contains. Both Prussia and the Confederation have also tried 
jirectly to usurp authority beyond the limits of the Federal territory. 
Put neither power has hitherto formerly claimed a right to interfere in the 
verpment of Schleswig, or refused to discuss the affairs of Holstein and 
Lauenbure apart from those of this Danish province. Denmark has always 
srmly denied that there is any ground whatever for such a claim, and has 
niformly refused to recognize it in any shape. It is difficult to see what 
pretence the treaty or the negotiations of 1851-2 afford for the right in 
“apport of which they are so confidently appealed to. The treaty itself is 
psolutely silent on the subject. It contains no reference direct or indirect 
| Schleswig or its affairs. And in the negotiations which preceded the 
treaty, the rights of the King of Denmark over this Danish province are 
not only carefully reserved, but fully acknowledged, both by Prussia 
ud the Confederation. In a despatch written at the end of Decem- 
ver, IS51, Baron Schleinitz says distinctly that “the relations of 
the Duchy of Schleswig, as a country outside Germany, are not 
themselves an object of discussion and _ negotiation for the Ger- 
wnic Confederation,” and the subsequent resolutions of the Diet on the 
bject are to the same effect. The Danish minister accordingly refuses to 
seuss the question of Schleswig raised by Count Bernstorff ; the government 
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(ontederation nor Prussia, as its representative, has anything to do. And 
the specified time for negotiation having been thus wasted in a useless dis- 
vision, the Danish Government proposes to proceed with that necessary 
eisiation for the kingdom which has been so long arrested, Against this 
Vount Bernstorff makes a formal protest, which the Danish minister declines 
“receive, The authority of the Diet being limited to Federal territory, it 
ius no right whatever to interfere in the affairs of the kingdom of Denmark. 
The Danish Minister also reminds the Prussian Cabinet that under present 
tcumstances any hostile demonstration, even in Holstein, would not be 
rederal execution, but war ; for it would, in effect, be simply an appeal to 
ome in order to compel a one-sided interpretation of documents whose 


wed, must become the subject of regular international negotiation. The 


_A barrister who selected Gray’s for his Inn, and “the Home” for his 
circuit, may fairly be supposed to have known the res anqusta of the poet in 
early life, or at all events to have laboured under no plethora of wealth on 
his entrance into his new profession. A few briefs, however, came in, and 
attorneys who wanted a clear and persuasive statement of facts and great 
quickness in seizing upon the weak point of an adversary’s case, soon dis- 
covered Mr. Thesiger’s merits. zs 

Mr. Thesiger’s tirst great success was achieved at the Essex Assizes, and, 
when a peerage was offered to him, a grateful recollection of the briefs that 
were showered upon him after his Chelmsford cause led him to the 
choice of his present title. In 1834 he obtained a silk gown. He was 
shortly afterwards engaged to defend O'Connell's seat for the city of 
Dublin. The inquiry lasted for several months, and O'Connell was 
unseated, but Mr. Thesiger gained golden suffrages, and a good _ professional 
business flowed rapidly in upon him. His next cause celebre was the action 
brought by the late Lord de Ros against Mr. Cumming, for defamation in 
charging him with cheating at cards. Mr. Thesiger proved that Lord de 
Ros had been guilty of marking the cards, and also of reversing the pack by 
a sort of sleight of hand. His masterly explanation of the French trick of 
saunter la coupe wili not soon be forgotten. Lord de Ros’s practice of marking 
the cards with the nail of his hand, on the tace of one of the corners, was 
clearly established, as also the convenient tit of coughing during which the 
card that had been the honour at the bottom of the pack became the turn- 
up card. It appeared that Lord de Ros was in the habit of playing whist 
at £5 points and £25 the rubber ; and that, playing three times a week, he 
generally managed to pocket sums varying trom £500 to £500 and £200. 
The jury returned a verdict for Mr. Thesiger’s client, Mr. Cumming, and the 
Premier Baron of England left London abruptly by the Rotterdam steamer. 

In the year 1840 the wife of Captain Heaviside, of the Dragoons, then 








resident at Brighton, eloped with Dr. Lardner, the well-known ency- 
clopedist and writer on science. Mrs. Heaviside was an elegant woman, 
about thirty years of age, the mother of three children, while the doctor was 
considerably older, and of anything but engaging appearance. An action for 
damages was brought, and Mr. Thesiger, who conducted the case for the 
husband, denounced with great eloquence “the cool and ealeulating villany 
of a mechanical philosopher.” The jury gave a verdict of £8,000 against 
the seducer, who, it is quite unnecessary to add, lived bitterly to repent his 
heartless conduct. 

Mr. Thesiger had now obtained a foremost position at the Common Law 
Bar. As a Nisi Prius advocate he stood in the very first rank. To a 
dignified carriage and good address, which propitiated a jury at the first 
glance, he superadded a perfect elocution, a pleasing voice, and all the gifts 
and graces of an accomplished advocate. He had none of the supercilious 
style of insolence sometimes met with at the bar, and which implics a tota! 
disregard of the attorney, the client, the cause, and the fee. The writer of 
an amusing work, entitled “ Adventures of an Attorney in Search of 
Practice,” asserts that, distinguished as Mr. Thesiger unquestionably was for 
forensic power, his success was, perhaps, yet more to be attributed to his 
frank good humour. He was accessible, and a ready listener, and the evident 
geniality of his disposition predisposed every one in his favour. <A recital 
of the forensic displays of a lawyer who, for more than twenty years, occupied 
the first rank in his profession, would lead us beyond the limits of the present 
sketch. It must suffice to say that Sir F. Thesiger was engaged as a 
leader in nearly all the heaviest and most important cases. We can 
only brietly refer to the part he took in the great issue directed out of 
Chancery, as to the will of the late Duchess of Manchester. He conducted 
the prosecution of Viscount Frankfort, in 1852, for a detamatory libel against 
Lord Henry Lennox, which was followed by a verdict and the imprisonment 
of the titled libeller for twelve months in the House of Correction. He was 
next engaged in the libel case Achilli x. Newman. Nothing could be more 
skilful than the manner in which he conducted Dr. Achilli’s case, and although 
Sir A. Cockburn’s defence was a masterpiece, and the prosecutor's credibility 
was a good deal shaken in cross-examination, yet Sir F. Thesiger took his 
stand on the character and balance of the evidence. Being materially aided 
by the difficulty of proving a legal justification of charges ranging over 
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THE RIGHT HON. LORD CHELMSFORD. 
he po enplinhed advocate and effective Parliamentary debater is 
“rite age . ; surviving son of Charles Thesiger, Esq., Collector 
Thesiger» Beh Raogpey of St. Vincent, and nephew of Sir Frederic 
bt the hetite rye 0 ir of distinction, who was airle-de-camp to Lord Nelson 
July, 1794, openhagen. Frederic was born in London in the month of 
“* "+. Eniutous to rival his uncle’s naval career, he entered the navy 





" he bom aay and, whe only thirteen years of age, served in the Cambria 
the heir to the oe xe! openhagen. The deaths of his brothers left him | 
of inheritine bee nile property, and he quitted the navy on the prospect | 
appeared °1 a. cree J estates, when an event occurred which, disastrous as 
E"intion of Mount ie Sn the foundation of his present eminence, The 
Bre, and it Naan u wien in St. Vincent s, destroyed his paternal inherit- | 
wre his way ‘Necessary for him to choose another profession by which | 
The young mids} i manta be i ; | 
4 that his educati gm ae been withdrawn from school at so early an 
TY to apply himself had been greatly neglected. _ It was, therefore, neces- | 
ner to enable hit aotiomely to preliminary studies and self-improvement, 
though splendid aetna fair in the great race in which the prizes, 
he Voune advocate ne ye ¥ hile the name of the failures is ‘Legion. _ But 
n his Own powers « “a . ever and clear-headed ; he had a just confidence 
ud w *; he was endowed with great industry and perseverance ; 
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his twenty-fifth year, he was called to the bar by the Hon. | 
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et lay } recat not a few of his friends predicted that a brilliant | 
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many years of time, and occurring in various countries, Sir Frederic obtained 
a verdict, and Dr. Newman was sentenced to pay a fine of £100, 

Perhaps the most dramatic trial in modern annals, as it was certainly one 
of the most remarkable cases of detected fraud and imposture, was the case 
of Smyth v. Smyth and Others, tried at the Gloucester assizes about eight 
years ago. The plaintiff, calling himself Sir Richard Hugh Smyth, sought to 
establish his claim to the baronetcy and vast estates, valued at £30,000 a 
year, formerly enjoyed by the family of Smyth. Sir F. Thesiger, who was 
engaged to rebut the plaintiff's case, received a brief containing an‘extra- 
ordinary narrative of credulity on the one side, and of personation, fraud, 
and forgery on the part of the claimant to the baronetcy and estates. The 
plaintiff tendered himself for examination, and it was on his cross-examina- 
tion by Sir Frederic that the defendants mainly relied for the proof of his 
imposture. 

The soi-disant Sir R. H. Smyth, it appeared, had been brought up as the 
son of Provis, a carpenter of Warminster, but pretended to have good reason 
for believing himself to be the son of Sir Hugh Smyth, of Ashton Hall, near 

3ristol. His cross-examination occupied two entire days. On the second 
day the pretended baronet was completely cowed. He had heen, to use a 
common phrase, turned inside out by one of the most skilful cross-eXumina- 
tions on record, until he seemed fully aware that his imposture had been 
detected by Sir F. Thesiger’s searching questions. He requested permission, 
which was granted, to leave the court to recover himself. At this stage a 
remarkable occurrence brought the trial to an abrupt close, although 
half a hundred witnesses remained to be examined. The pre ceed- 
ings of the first day’s trial had, fortunately, been published in 
the London papers, instead of being left, as Is too often the custom, 
to be turned into a long and unwieldy narrative at the close of the 
trial. Sir Frederic, during the adjournment of the court, received a telegram 
from London. An inquiry was immediately sent back, and answered by the 
same means : and when the witness again ascended the box, Sir F. rhesiger 
asked the following question :—* Did you, in January last, apply to a person 
at No. 361, Oxford-street, to engrave for you the Bandon crest upon the 
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rings produced, and also to enyTave the name of Gvookin on the brooch ? 
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The audience, many of whom knew the circumstances under which the 


inquiry was made, awaited the reply in breathless agitation. The witness 
faltered, turned pale, and answered in a faltering voice, “ Yes, I did.” The 
telegram had been sent by an Oxford-street tradesman, who having read the 
first day's proceedings in the Times, had recognized the rings and brooch as 
having been sold by him to the prisoner, and engraved by his order. ‘ Tom 
Provis,” for it was he, now stood confessed, and when he was further obliged 
to amit, in answer to his ruthless querist, that he had been sentenced to death 
for horse-stealing, but had got off with eighteen months’ imprisonment, his 
own counsel threw up his brief, and Tom Provis, completely crest-fallen, was 
removed from the court in custody. He was afterwards tried for forging the 
wills which were the foundation of his claim. The alleged portrait of the 
deceased Sir Hugh proved to be that of John Provis ; the alleged family 
bible was proved to have been sold to the prisoner a few months before by : 
dealer in old books ; and Tom Provis received the reward of his audacity and 
villany, by being sentenced to twenty years’ transportation. 

The Swinfen case was not so agreeable in its results for the practised advocate. 
It is doubtful, indeed, whether anything in Sir F. Thesiger's professional 
career ever gave him so much pain as the compromise he effected in this case. 
He went down to Stafford on a special retainer, as Mrs. Swinfen’s counsel, to 
defend the sanity of the testator, Mr. Swinfen, under whose will his fair client 
claimed the estate. On a Saturday in March, 1856, the cause came on for 
trial. The then Attorney-General (now Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, who 
last week tried the case of Kennedy v. Broun et Uxor), was specially retained 
on the other side. Sir Frederic was not half satistied with the result of the 
first day’s trial, and he recommended a compromise. Out of respect to her 
counsel, as Mrs. Swinfen says, she did not reject on the instant the suggested 
compromise, by which she was to receive £1,000 a year. But at one o'clock 
on Sunday, she telegraphed to Sir Frederic a stern refusal. Early on 
Monday morning, however, the attorney for Mrs. Swinfen, who had in- 
structed Sir F. Thesiger, came to him and said that circumstances had come 
to his knowledge which rendered it extremely desirable that the cause should 
be settled out of court. When the case came on for argument in the Court 
of Common Pleas in December, the same year, an attempt was made to show 
the attorney's reason for making this statement, namely, that he had ascer- 
tained Sir A. Cockburn was going to prove in cross-examination that he, the 
attorney, had expressed an opinion unfavourable to the sanity of the testator, 
Mr. Swinfen. Mr. Whateley, who defended Sir F. Thesiger, suggested this 
in the guise of a supposititious case, but he was stopped by the Court, and 
told not to travel out of the affidavit. Whatever the motive, this communi- 
cation was made to Sir F. Thesiger, who lost no time in seeing the Attorney- 
General, and in agreeing to the well-known compromise, by which £1,000 
a year was settled on Mrs. Swinfen in exchange tor the estate. That lady's 
attorney was in court, asked for costs as between attorney and client, which 
has been interpreted to mean costs in the conscience of the attorney, then sti- 
pulated for £2,000, was snubbed by the Attorney-General, and thrown over 
by Sir Frederic, who contented himself with asking for £1,500, The attorney, 
finally, obtained Sir Alexander’s consent to £1,250. While these negotia- 
tions were going on, the enemy began to manifest an alarming indifference 
to the compromise, and a desire to fight the case through. As the knot 
loosened on one side it was tightened on the other. Sir Frederic conceiving, 
after the hint that he had received from the attorney, that he had no alterna- 
tive but to make the best terms le could for his client, took the matter out 
of his solicitor’s hands, refused to wait for Mrs. Swinfen, who was expected 
to arrive every moment, and signed the agreement, after promising to defend 
the attorney against his fair client. That gentleman seems to have had 
dreadful misgivings as to the view which the lady would take of the com- 
promise effected in her absence, and his fears were abundantly justitied 
on her arrival. He knew Patience Swinfen better than her counsel. 

A dark-haired, bright-eyed, still handsome woman, whose features were 
marked by great firmness and self-possession, now appears on the scene. 
She had just arrived in Stafford by the train from her country-house, and 
was making her way to the Nisi-Prius Court. She was leaning upon the 
arm of a grey-haired and grey-bearded gentleman, Sir Henry Durrant, 
who, as a friend and relative, was doubly entitled to advise and counsel 
her. She was thinking, we may be sure, of anything but a compromise. 
Had she not herself telegraphed to Sir Frederic, at one o'clock on 
the previous (Sunday) afternoon, the decisive words, ‘* The offer is re- 
jected ?” What if Sir Frederic had shrugged his shoulders and voted his 
client a wilful lady, who did not know when she was well advised? Of the 
attorney's misgivings, his visit to Sir F. Thesiger, and his suggestion that the 
cause should be settled out of court, Mrs. Swinfen was in blissful ignorance. 
She had come to Stafford to hear a jury return a verdict in her favour, and 
thereupon to receive the congratulations of her friends on obtaining a legal 
recognition to her title to an estate worth £50,000 or £60,000, bequeathed 
to her by her relative, Mr. Swinfen. 

In this frame of mind, the fair and smiling client encountered her distin- 
guished advocate, just as he was leaving the court. He, too, we may take it 
for granted, was not less satisfied with himself. His day’s work was over: 
he was ready for another special retainer, and a fee of three hundred guineas ; 
and Statford could hardly hold him until the next train started for town. 
“T have done the best I can for you!” exclaimed Sir Frederic; “ You are 
to have £1,000.a year!” The lady was speechless with astonishment. Sir 
H. Durrant asked by whose authority he had effected such a compromise. 
Commend us toa great nest prius lawyer for presence of mind !—* By yours !” 
promptly replied Sir Frederic. We heard a man say he would give £1,000 
tor the coolness and eagle-like swiftness necessary for this reply. Sir Henry 
remembered that he had all along opposed the compromise, and that if he had 
not drawn up the telegram of the previous afternoon, he had at least advised 
and despatched it. In his surprise he used language which the stern moralist 
had better not attempt to defend. He exclaimed, ** The deuce you did !” and 
the lady, who might on another occasion have given a slight start, or even 
half withdrawn her arm from his, at something which would have seemed to 
approach on the debatable ground of profane language, did not heed the 
remark. Mr. Kennedy, who afterwards related the conversation in open 
court, declared with great good taste, that Sir F. Thesiger, after this, 
“sneaked away.” The more charitable construction is, that he dreaded a 
scene. Mrs. Swinfen’s friends afterwards wished that she had proclaimed 
to the Attorney-General and to all the world, at the moment, that she had 





been betrayed, and that she would not be held to the agree 
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her intention to contest the compromise. Another int in dispute ty 
also greatly to be regretted : Mrs. Swinfen and Sir H. Durrant pot) Pg 


affidavit that Sir F. Thesiger told them on Saturday evening, that ae 
mation had reached him from high quarters, that the case was lik dy _ 
against her. She and Sir Henry also swore that they both understood ag 
allusion to mean that the judge who had heard the case (Mp en 
Cresswell) was the personage referred to, Sir F, Thesiger made an aff = 
denying that he made such a statement; yet Mr. Kennedy, with a net mit 
amiable glance at Mr. Justice Cresswell, when the case was before the 
Common Pleas, remarked, with significant stress, that Sir Frederic did nye 
say, “I had received no such intimation from Mr. Justice Cheemeant 
Whether Sir Frederic was called upon to make that statement, * 
upon which the reader may form his own opinion. 

The scene is now shifted to the Court of Common Pleas, where 
gowns— Whately, Keating, and Edwin James—defended Sir F, Thesine 
against two juniors on the back benches—Mr. Kennedy and Mr Cae 
Mrs. Swinfen occupied a seat behind her counsel, who certainly indulge in 
strong vituperation rather resembling, if the truth be told, the mailing g., 
angry woman than the language of a barrister dealing with the acts»; 
motives of one of the greatest ornaments of his profession. Charges of {,),. 
hood, of foul and criminal practices, of behaving impudently and uni. , 
gentleman, of making an improper and scandalous use of the judge's py», 
in order to intimidate his own client, were lavished upon Sir F, Thesiger, an4 
mixed up with suggestions of perjury and conspiracy that were not calcul: 
to prejudice the learned judges in favour of the cause thus advocated, gy 
the Court were bound to hold the scales even, whatever they might think 
Mr. Kennedy’s savage diatribes. Mrs. Swinfen came to complain that she jj 
been compelled to exchange a life interest in an estate worth £50,000, for y 
annuity of £1,000. Up toa certain point her opposition to the compromy 
effected in her name had been prompt and consistent. And the questig 
was whether she could, without committing a contempt of court, repudias 
the agreement effected in her absence, and against her express instructing: 
It seemed agreed on all hands that a client, if present in court, can alway 
interpose and take his brief out of his counsel’s hands. But Mrs. Swinfiy 
was not in the Stafford Court House at the critical moment, and the Cour 
was now asked to decide whether she was or was not bound in law by ti 
acts of Sir F. Thesiger and her attorney. 

Judgment was deferred, and the legal profession awaited the decision 
of the Court with great anxiety. When judgment was given it was fix) 
that “stuff” had gained the victory over “silk.” Mr. Justice Cresswe 
had an opinion one way and Mr. Justice Crowder another. Mr. Justix 
Williams agreed with the first-named judge in principle—to wit, that then 
of Court couldand ought to be enforced by attachment, but he did not likew 
shut the lady out from the opportunity of obtaining the decision of a high 
tribunal. Mr. Justice Crowder’s opinion, therefore, carried the day in favw 
of the lady. The learned judge, however, in the judgment he delivered, ree: 
nised the difficult circumstances in which Sir F. Thesiger was placed onthe 
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morning of the trialat Stafford ; and both this learned judge and Mr. Juste 
Cresswell administered a terrible rebuke to Mr. Kennedy for his absurd avi 
unnecessary vituperation of Sir F. Thesiger. For anything Sir Fredere 
knew, the circumstances which Mrs. Swinfen’s attorney told him had cow 
to his knowledge, rendering an arrangement necessary, were also knom 
to Mrs. Swinfen ; and if he had delayed to act on this recommendation in! 
had gone to trial, what, it was well asked, would have been said of him if t 
verdict had gone against the lady, and if she had lost the estate and te 
annuity too ! — 
The original cause again went to trial, and the validity of the will ea 
established, Mrs. Swinten gained the estate which has, alas! brought her 
| little happiness. Mrs. Swinfen afterwards brought an action agaims ™ 
| F. Thesiger, when Chief Baron Pollock directed the jury to find a verdict , 
| the defendant. Mr. Kennedy obtained a rule for a new trial. The case ™ 
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then ably argued before the Court of Exchequer. No decision precisely 1 
could be found, although a variety of authorities, both from our own law a 
that of other countries, were referred to. The Court took time to cous 
and an elaborate judgment was given by the Lord Chief Baron discharge 
the rule. The law was then declared to be, that counsel has cou) 
authority over the suit, the mode of conducting it, and all that 1s incident 
it. The Chief Baron and the late Mr. Baron Watson went farther, honing 
that if a barrister acts with perfect good faith, and with a view to the mcs 
of his client, he is not responsible for any mistake, or indiscretion, 0°" 
of judgment of any sort. 


“ an 
r 
QT Ci: 


A question of immense importance affect! ™ 
relation between counsel and their clients was thus decided, which will i 
_ the name of Lord Chelmsford fresh in the law-books for many generat rs 

We have thought it advisable to keep the narrative of Lord eres 
legal career distinct from his Parliamentary history. But that caret’ " 
from creditable. As Attorney-General and Lord Chancellor he =“ 
ample opportunities of distinguishing himself both as a political ave" 
reformer. But in neither capacity has he achieved any real success. © 
motto has been obstruction ; and, indeed, he is about the only politica 
mark who, having joined with the late Sir Robert Peel in Tepe! -” 
Corn Laws, which he bad always opposed, was afterwards re-convels 
Protection in order to take office under Lord Derby. 


Acbiews of Pools. 


me a ’ ’ 1 rr + a T' 
LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PIT? 
|Seconp Novice. | 
| Or Pitt's genius as a Peace Minister there can be no doubt. feativa § 
points he was far in advance of his age. His scheme for the por at 
. ah ad . . q , Gui 
Ireland has been already mentioned. This, did it stand ge are i 
entitle him to the reputation of far-sighted and comprehensive er gy 
. . . — ‘ "el + 
But it is only one among his many titles to fame. As a fnane 
yiv. 3 
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* Life of the Right Hon. William Pitt. By Earl Stanhope. Vols. IIT. an 
Albemarle-street. 
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the establishment of the Sinking Fund. He understood the 


rm oer OT free trade far more thoroughly than any of the Whig leaders of 
= oo det He concluded, against the opposition both of Fox and Burke, a 
hade Fae treaty with France, of which the statesmen of our time have pro- 
Inti. “nt hut a feeble copy. He proposed a liberal Reform Bill in 1785, and 
W 2» sdacetl the King to recommend it in a speech from the throne. It is under- 
 thiy nod that he urged upon his Majesty the abolition of the Test Act. He 
Stic vided Fox in securing the liberty of the press. He heartily supported the 
davis “feats of Wilberforce for the abolition of the slave-trade against many of his 


adherents. True, some of these measures were never carried out ; 


xt tag wal est 
yi lered nugatory by the 


revolution war; but, notwithstanding 


-we n¢ 
’ ~ por results, the author of them must always take rank as a states- 
well oo» of great talents and of sincere liberality. 
sete, His reputation as a War Minister is a very different affair. Looking back 
«there can be little doubt that the war with France in 1793 was in- 
ee silk vvitable. ‘The French, driven to frenzy by foreign interference with their 
Nesings jomestic affairs, and inflamed by the wildest political fanaticism, could not 
. Cole by appr ached with any overtures for peace. But when this fury had passed 
red in way, and disorder had been succeeded by a regular government, matters 
v ofa wore a different aspect. We cannot comprehend why the overtures of Bona- 
cts and arte, in 1800, were contemptuously rejected. W e do not see the reply to 
of false. Pp x’s reproach : “T think you ought to have given a civil, clear, and ex- 
mike “et answer to the overture, which was fairly and honourably made ;” and 
's Dame . this, ag in every other difficulty, no assistance is afforded by Lord Stan- 
cer, and sone, The truth we suspect to have been that there was a division in the 
leulatei rabinet--one party insisting on the Restoration of the Bourbons. This 
LS yoms pretty plain from a memorandum drawn up by Mr. Dundas, in the 
think of came year :- 
she had «<Some of us, says Mr. Dundas, ‘ think that the only solid hope of peace 
0, for an -tn the restoration of the Bourbons. 
Npromise “we Some, without going so far, think that there should be no peace with a 
question »oeolutionary Government, and that the present Government of France is such. 
repudiate ” «¢ Some are for negotiating with the present Government of France, but only 
tructions, », espiunetion with the Emperor of Germany. 
n always «© Some [it is clear that Mr. Dundas includes himself | are for negotiating on 
. Swinfen - own foundation singly, with ajust sense of our dignity and honour, and of the 
the Cour onqnests we have made out of Europe.’ 
aw by the “ Mr, Dundas observes that these differences are not theoretical, but practical, 


npesenting themselves in every discussion either on the prosecution of war or 


B decisi n the pre spect of peace. 


was found “ The statement thus concludes :— 

 Cresewel “Tt is earnestly hoped that Mr. Pitt will tako these observations into his 
fr, Justice + serious consideration before it is too late.’ ” 

rat the rule The peace of Amiens, however, set all these differences at rest. The 
not like experiment was tried and failed. The rupture of that peace was not less 
of a higher avoidable than the war with the Directory had been. The arrogance and 
y in fav bition of the First Consul left England no choice. The views even of 
ered, reeis Mr. Fox underwent a change. We think, then, that on the question of war 
aced om the r peace Mr. Pitt was right in both his administrations. But there yet 
Mr. Justi remains the question—how was the war, under his auspices, carried on ? 
absurd a As regards the contest with revolutionary France, we cannot but concur 
in Frecene with Lord Macaulay’s criticism that Pitt, from the outset, mistook its 
n had character altogether, If war was inevitable, as we believe it to have been, 


also known 
ndation am 
F him if the 
ate and the 


it was a war such as civilized Europe had never seen before; a war, on our 
part, against the declared enemies of all law and order ; a war to be waged 
with the fervour of a crusade. This Pitt never realized. He looked upon 
tasa war to be conducted upon ordinary principles, and to be affected by 
ordinary considerations. ‘ It was pitiable to hear him, year after year, proving 
toan admiring audience that the wicked Republic was exhausted, that she 
could not hold out, that her credit was gone, that her assignats were not 
worth more than the paper of which they were made; as if credit was 
necessary to a government of which the principle was rapine ; as if Alboin 
could not turn Italy into a desert till he had negotiated a loan at five per 
cent.; as if the Exchequer Bills of Attila had been at par” (Macaulay’s 
hiographies, p. 219). Enthusiasm can only be met by enthusiasm. And an 
enthusiasm more than sufficient to meet the enthusiasm of the French 
Jacobins was to be found in the English people, had the Minister but called 
‘forth, Herein lay Pitt's great deticiency as a War Minister, both in his 
‘ist struggle with the Directory, and afterwards when opposed to Napoleon. 
He never would rely fully on his own country. He was always looking 
“road, and buying allies who deserted us without scruple. The expense of 
"| Wars Was enormous, but it was expense thrown away. Had a quarter of 
‘ie sums Which he wasted in hiring Austrians and Prussians to fight for their 
ieroes been spent in England, he might easily have created an army as 
; ce as that which Wellington, a few years later, led from Torres Vedras 
eats At one time we paid Russia £225,000 as preparation money, and 
army of 45,000 men. We were rewarded 
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¥ the treaty of Tilsit. 
rer ey : be bought were not worth buying ; that men who had to 
BP yi, ; to fight for their own country would never fight well ; and that 
__-4nd would never effectually oppose France, until she sent forth her own 
evies to maintain her eanse, 
han Trig have learned this lesson, had he studied the career of his own 
inte to, by — ‘he om owed his marvellous success as a War Minister 
Tats 's employing, without fear or favour, the ablest men he could 
,? Als use of English troops ; and to his own fiery enthusiasm, which 
re ef oe and every shipboy. All these elements of success 
©: for ue : s great commoner’s son. The enthusiasm he could not 
ter had thes - oa of Amiens he was half-hearted about the war. 
tantly ape , like Fox, than to have entered into it hesitatingly and 
ts, sali desta ti ad not organise a great English army, but wasted our 
heed that <a ini reputation in trifling expeditions. And he took 
ul. The hited ee expeditions should be led by officers worthy of com- 
P tnotish nated served by Clive and W olfe ; the son committed the 
rnins of the ag oe ards honour of the English name to the military 
hoice of commande aap ork and the Earl of Chatham. That, in such a 
handers, Pitt was greatly to blame, few, we think, will dispute. 


».) monthly, to keep up a 
Pitt never could be brought to understand that 


fl 4 Why he eh, " . ‘ ‘ °,¢ 
5 god lV. 3 DP 2 larse ep . ld have persistently abstained from employing British troops 
10 gealo . “ 


id » It 1S not easy to discover. They were not novices. In Lord 
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Chatham's time, the men who had won Blenheim and Ramillies had passed 
away, and he might have feared that their place could not be supplied. But 
no such doubts need have disturbed Pitt ; and for this plain reason, that his 
father’s administration had preceded his own. He had at his disposal the 
very men who had scaled the heights of Quebec with Wolfe ; who had stood 
with Clive as one to fifty on the field of Plassey ; who had told the gentle- 
men of the guard to “ fire first ” at Fontenoy. And yet, instead of calling on 
these soldiers and others like them to fight the battles of their country, Pitt 
squandered that country’s money in paying foreigners to give victory to 
Napoleon. An inability to understand the nature of the enemy to be 
encountered, and an inability to understand the nature of the resources with 
which it is possible to encounter him, are two of the gravest faults which can 
be ascribed toa War Minister. It is impossible to deny that they must both 
be ascribed to Pitt. If with the blindness which could not discern the 
soldierly qualities of Englishmen, we contrast the genius which created out 
of the half-barbarian and wholly disatiected Highlanders one of the finest 
brigades in the service, we shall estimate not unfairly the capacities of the 
father and the son as War Ministers. 

In short, Pitt's militaryadministration was from first to last a mistake. Never 
in “our island story,” not even in that disastrous conflict which lost us our 
American colonies, did such discredit come upon the English arms. Nothing 
in Pitt's hand prospered. The expedition to Belgium, the expedition to 
Quiberon, the expedition to Holland, all ended alike in failure and disgrace. 
Even the great {coalition was mismanaged. “ It will appear,” said Lord 
Sidmouth, before the news of Austerlitz had arrived, “that Government has 
been both precipitate and remiss.” We cannot follow Lord Stanhope’s 
reasoning, When he triumphs over the inconsistency of these accusations. 
They are perfectly consistent, and, unhappily, they were perfectly true. 
Government was precipitate in proclaiming the coalition ; it was remiss in 
despatching the British contingent. Ulm had surrendered, Austerlitz had 
been fought, before the British troops had embarked for Germany. Such 
remissness On our part must not be forgotten when judging of our allies who 
made peace for themselves. This was not the first occasion on which 
England had taken part in similar combinations. Marlborough had to co- 
operate with the Dutch and the Imperial armies ; William ITI. spent his life 
in banding together against France the powers of Europe. Marlborough and 
William had to complain often and bitterly of the sluggishness of their 
allies, but never before could those allies complain justly of the remissness of 
England. So strongly was this felt throughout the country, that had Pitt 
met Parliament after this campaign, his power would have been in great 
danger. Even Lord Stanhope admits that his popularity had sensibly 
declined. 

The greatest triumphs of the English navy were certainly achieved under 
Pitt’s administration. But with these the Premier had nothing to do ; so far 
as they can be ascribed to any cause beyond the genius of our naval com- 
manders, they are to be ascribed to the administrative abilities of Lord 
Spencer. Indeed, by a curious fatality, Pitt's tenure of power was marked 
by the most threatening calamity that ever menaced England from the sea 
the great mutiny of the Nore. But for this he can scarcely be held respon 
sible. He is more directly to blame for having kept his brother, the Earl of 
Chatham, at the head of the Admiralty—perhaps the most important place 
next to his own in the Ministry—until all the merchants in the kingdom 
were crying out against the danger to which our trade was exposed by his 
inactivity and incapacity. 

Lord Stanhope has told us little or nothing of Pitt’s internal administra- 
tion after the outbreak of the war. This is not a matter which any panegyrist 
of the Minister can afford to overlook. The charge against Pitt 1s too well 
known and too serious to be disregarded. That charge is, that while 
he was slack against the enemies of England abroad, he was energetic, 
even to cruelty, against a few discontented murmurers at home. 
Certain it is that England has been seldom governed with such severity. 
All expressions of opinions adverse to the Ministerial policy were sternly 
put down, Alien Acts were passed, and were enforced. The Habeas Corpus 
Act was suspended. In Scotland, beyond all question, this system was 
carried the length of cruelty. Laws, which in England would have created 
a revolution, were raked up from obscurity by a harsh administration, and 
put in force by brutal judges after a fashion which no one can now be found 
to defend. And if all this alarm was vain ; if, as we verily believe, the real 
malcontents were contemptible in numbers, position, and intelligence ; if the 
nation was almost as unanimous against France, as France was against Eng- 
land ; then a grave responsibility must attach to the Minister who counselled 
such measures. We do not pretend to settle the question. But we do say 
that it deserved the most thorough investigation at the hands of the mftan who 
claims to have written the Minister’s life. 

In some points a parallel may be drawn between Pitt and his father. 
3oth were haughty towards their colleagues, and in Parliament often so as to 
inflict pain ; both were humble almost to servility in the closet. Both, on 
creat occasions, sacrificed their own wishes to the entreaties of the monarch 
Lord Chatham when he deserted Lord Rockingham, Pitt when he gave up 
Fox ; and both, in thus acting, gratified their king at the expense of their 
country, and at the expense of their own reputations. Nor were the general 
aspects of their respective careers dissimilar. Both achieved great success, 
and attained unbounded popularity during their early periods of office ; both 
fell into grave blunders, and saw that popularity waning during the latter 
days of their power. Pitt, indeed, was taken away while his furne was yet 
high ; his father, less fortunate, survived to find himself alone, hated 
by the court, and at variance with every section of the Opposition. 
Sut the Pitt of 1806 was hardly more like the Pitt of 1758, than the 
Lord Chatham of 1770 was like the Great Commoner of 1759. And it is 
to be remarked that the father and the son gained and lost their fume in 
exactly opposite ways. The father gained his asa Minister in war, and lost 
it as a Minister i peace ; the son gained his as @ Minister in peace, and lost 
it as a Minister in war. It is a strange instance of a contrast and a parallel 
together. Ss ' ; 

Pitt’s private character his pride, his integrity, his admirable purity of 
life,—has been frequently discussed. So, too, has his surprising neglect of 
letters and the arts, which even Lord Stanhope cannot but regret. On these 
topics everything worth saying has often been said already. 

Of Lord Stanhope’s own work an unfavourable estimate has been formerly 
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expressed in this journal. We are sorry to say that his lordship’s third and | 
fourth volumes afford no geod ground for modifying that estimate. The 
whole book is unworthy of Lord Stanhope, and still more unworthy of the 
great man whose life it professes to record. 


ALTON LOCKE’S SECOND THOUGHTS.* 


THAT a popular novelist should think it necessary to re-write a considerable 
portion of one of his most distinctive works—and that he should do so em- 
phatically on the ground that his present impressions are different from those 
he formed originally—is, if not an important, at all events a remarkable 
circumstance. It happens not unfrequently that novelists change their views 
on men and things. The author of “ Coningsby” looks with very different 
eyes on political matters now, and the social philosophy of “ Pelham” is not 
generally supposed to be that which the writer of “The Caxtons” upholds. 

Sut neither the one nor the other of these novelists cares to produce revised 
copies of his youthful efforts, and to set forth in an elaborate preface the 
apology for the old ideas and the explanation of the new. The wild theories, 
the distorted views, are things of the past ; they serve as illustrations of their 
author's character ; they show what it was possible for a clever man to think 
at the time. Consule Planco, their feelings were warm ; and the pen writes, 
as the mouth speaks, out of the abundance of the heart. Now, with the 
change of times has come change of opinions and principles ; and surely 
in the realms of fiction, if nowhere else, bygones may be allowed to be 
bygones. Versatility, that inestimable quality of which youth has almost the 
monopoly, is not far removed from rashness ; but it is a rashness which few 
wise men will bring as a serious charge against those who have won, in course 
of years, the still more precious treasure of experience. 

Professor Kingsley, however, is of opinion that the picture of Cambridge 
which appeared in the first edition of ** Alton Locke,” published in 1849, is 
calculated to afford the public a mistaken idea of what Cambridge is at 
present. It would have been reasonable to suppose that that portion of the 
public which is content to form its judgment on a university from the pages 
of « novel, would at all events be aware that the scenes which it describes 
are not laid within the last few years. Whether the picture, however, was 
true or not, it will be a serious matter if novelists are to think it necessary 
always to keep each fresh edition of their works correctly accommodated to 
the latest impressions of the writer. The pleasant illusion of the reality of 
the story will entirely disappear. A fiction is at best something unstable 
and treacherous ; but a hypothetic and provisionary fiction is really intole- 
rable. If “ Alton Locke’s” life is re-written much more, we shall begin to 
have doubts whether he ever was a tailor and a Chartist at all. The only 
satisfaction is, that the change is for the better. If a closer acquaintance 
with the scene of his lectures produces a still more rose-coloured impression 
in the mind of the Professor, we shall expect to find the hero, in an edition 
of ten years hence, received by a deputation of senior fellows and university 
stroke-oars, who, after escorting him with scrupulous politeness over the 
public library, will take him down to the races in a barge of state, indulging 
in no conversation but the soundest political economy, and with fastidious 
delicacy abandoning the use of coats for fear of hurting the feelings of the 
tailor. It is interesting to conjecture how Mr. Kingsley’s other novels will be 
amended, as fresh light gradually bursts in upon his mind. What will be 
the gloomy fate of Sir Amyas and Salvation Yeo when, in the preface to a 
new edition of “ Westward Ho!” the author modestly declares that further 
knowledge and wider charity have modified the strong objections which he 
used once to entertain towards Jesuits and Spaniards? The Alexandrian 
mob of “ Hypatia” offers a fine material for “rehabilitation,” and new views 
on the subject of the game-laws would play sad havoc with the plot of 
“Yeast.” The exact cause of the present alteration, and the nature of the 
adopted portraiture, will be best explained by the author’s own words, in the 
preface to the last edition :— 





® *« These sketches were drawn from my own recollections of 1838-1842. Whether 
they were overdrawn is a question between me and men of my own standing. 
But the book was published in 1849, and I am assured by men in whom I have | 
the most thorough confidence, that my sketches had by then at least become 
exaggerated, and therefore, as a whole, untrue. But even if, as early as 
1849, I had not been told that I must do so, I should have done so of my own 
accord, after the experience of 1861. I have received at Cambridge a courtesy 
and kindness from my elders, a cordial welcome from my co-equals, and an 
earnest attention from the undergraduates with whom I have come in contact, 
which would bind me in honour to say nothing publicly against my university, 
even if I had aught to say. But I have nought. 1 see at Cambridge nothing which 
does not gain my respect for her present state and hope for her future. Increased 
sympathy between the old and young, increased intercourse between the teacher 
and the taught, increased freedom and charity of thought, and a steady purpose of 
internal self-reform and progress seem to me already bearing good fruit, by making 
the young men regard their university with content and respect. And among the 
young men themselves, the sight of their increased earnestness and high-minded- 
ness, increased sobriety and temperance, combined with a manliness not inferior 
to that of the stalwart lads of twenty yearsago. . . .” 





This is, indeed, making things pleasant ; the force of honey can no further 
go. One cannot but envy the young men who have suddenly wakened up and 
found themselves virtuous. There are, however, other satisfactory points to 


remark. ‘“ Another change I must notice . . . which is most wholesome and 
most hopeful. I mean their altered tone in speaking of and to the labouring 
classes.” Thirty years ago, adds the professor, the young men of the labour- 


ing classes were “ the cads” “ the snobs ;” now, on the other hand, they are 
looked upon with a “ simple cordiality,” their volunteer corps is ofticered by 
gentlemen, and the best men of the university teach at the Working Men’s Col- 
lege. The remainder of the preface is devoted to the general question of the 
relation between rich and poor, trades unions, democracy, and reform bills. 
We mean no sneer when we say that it is written in the tone which would 
be expected from Mr. Kingsley. In the novel itself the new views are cer- | 
tainly carried out in a most uncompromising way. Alton Locke enters as 

before the rooms of his cousin just as a party of men are on the point of 


* Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet: an Autobiography. By Rev. Charles Kingsley, Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Caubridge. New edition, with a new Preface. 
Cambridge: Macmillan. 1562. | 
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starting for a boat-race. Ifthe crew of the second boat on the river 
twenty years ago, in the habit of indulging in cigars immediately before” 
afternoon’s pull, we may safely affirm that the present generation ie the 
a decided advance in its views on the important subject of trajp; Maja 
conversation, however, in the novel is different from what it me 4 The 
omission of bad language ; and a similar change is made in the deacse the 
of the rivers bank. The race is unaltered, we are happy to gay. bn 
mishap which befals the hero is entirely remodelled. He is not pel kn the 


down bv a brutal horseman, but accidentally pushed into the water bon 
big lord, who abuses him for clumsiness, but immediately apologises” a 
“ seeing that he is not a gownsman.” This speech is cleverly made ty « Om 
as the occasion for Alton Locke’s wounded feelings, which are stil] forthe 
hurt by the offer of half-a-crown. In the novel of 1849, the cousip ~ 
hero, the typical undergraduate, abuses the dons, laughs at drunkenness, . 
draws a frightful picture of the relation between governors and shen 
Then supper comes, a scene of mad intoxication, and Alton escapes 4, . 
street, where St. Mary’s “ watches with a steadfast silence the geen 
frivolity and sin, Pharisaism, formalism, hypocrisy, and idleness wi 
Now, in 1862, the same cousin is gentlemanly, though cynical}; advises }; 
friend to come up as a sizar, and develops a vein of Tractarianigy, whie 
Professor Kingsley cannot prevent himself from representing as a half-conss;,,. 
hypocrisy. The supper is omitted, and the tower of the University (y,.; 
looks down on nothing particular. The deliberate invective againg 4, 
whole system is now put into the hero’s mouth, as representing his »,, 
private sentiments alone, and the scene is omitted in which Alton jg pj 
taken for a bailiff and repulsed from Lord Lynedale’s door. Lastly, tha, 
arting remarks on the manners and customs of the men are go aan, 
altered, that the contrast is really amusing. We exhibit the old and the jus 


in parallel columns :— 


1812. 

“JT saw a good deal more of the 
young men that week. I cannot say 
that my recollections of them are 
pleasant.” 

“A few were very bigoted Trac- 
tarians .... and the rest, narrow, 
bitter, flippant, and unearnest.” 

“ But the great majority were even 
of a lower stamp.... The tone 
which they took about everything, the 
coarseness, hollowness, Gil Blas selfish- 
ness, was what might have been ex- 
pected.” 

“7 was utterly shocked at the con- 
tempt and unbelief with which they 
seemed to regard everything beyond 
mere animal enjoyment.” 


When Mr. Kingsley was appointed to the chair of Modern History « 
Cambridge, there were many different opinions entertained as to the pr- 
priety of the appointment. There were those who urged that the gentle: 
selected for that office ought to be one who has shown some special acquaix: 
ance with the subject upon which he is to deliver lectures. How far 
Kingsley’s published works could be fairly received as a substitute for such 
proof of fitness, we need not at present inquire ; and there is no doubt th 
his lectures are now interesting and popular. But no one could hesitate « 
receive the new professor as adding a valuable element to the education 
staff of Cambridge. With what hearty eagerness he enters into all thats 
most active in word and thought, the readers of his books may imagine ; a 
how thoroughly he can appreciate the opposite sides of young men’s cliracte, 
may be judged from the specimens contrasted above. But for an historia’ 
is indispensable that he should be able to form general views with a sous 
judgment, and that this power never belonged to Professor Kingsley th 
above contrasted descriptions are quite sufficient to prove. No reasonali 
person will ever seriously believe that_the first of the pictures is not & 
harsh, and the second too lenient. Certainly none will conceive, m 
wildest moment of imagination, that a period of twenty years has producti 
the alteration from the one to the other. In this world, we have been a 
tomed to believe, the wheat and the tares grow together till the judgment 
with Professor Kingsley the tares save the trouble of a judgment by suddenit 
turning themselves into wheat. Both types of young menare to be found now 
they were to be found then ; and the average is now, as Jt was then, betwee 
the two extremes. The real difference is, that the author saw then with the ef 
of an undergraduate, whose opportunities of forming a correct judgment ¥= 
by no means more than usually great ; and he sees now with those of a pros 
who associates habitually with the best and most thoughtful men 0! 
generation before him. We speak from a not inconsiderable acute 
with the undergraduates of the present day, as well as with their teacie 
and governors ; and while we believe that the tone of the univers,” 
habits and pursuits, is improving with the progress of civilization and 
increased sense of duty of those in authority, we believe no less a 
that the improvement is slow and gradual, not sudden and complete. 
should have been satisfied if the author of “ Alton Locke had ene 
entirely the visit to Cambridge, as the French translator of “ Vanity ion . 
said to have erased all mention of the battle of Waterloo: the cars Bs 
was harmless, simply because no one ever believed that it was faithfu ud 
it cannot be otherwise than injurious that a picture of university li + 
be given seriously and authoritatively to the world which represei 
uniformly respectable and mostly wise. It was no doubt a wong ory 
describe a drunken supper-party as if no supper-parties were — eel 
the professor suppose that there are no similar revels now ! Is | rota j 
altogether out of fashion ! Is idleness universally thought disgrace 
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decency uniformly enforced? We know, quite as well as Mr. ae il 
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“T saw little of the university mo». 
less than | might have done: jo 


perhaps, than I ought to have doy.” 


“The majority were rather agroe:)), 
men than severe students.” 


* Still more did T envy them wher! 
found that many of them combined, 
my cousin did, this physical exepris 
with really hard mental work.” 


“Their gay, confident carriag, 
which proceeds from physical hia, 
and strength, and which I mistook fy 
the swagger of insolence.” 
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how reverence can be associated with gaiety, temperance ee 
self-control with perfect freedom, not only in individuals but a Petience ; and if 
circles of associates, workers and non-workers, boating-men - ys merican contest 
alike. But there are surely now, as ever, “sets il whic 4 ae nization,” it ig” 
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tare has never for an instant presented itself. We cannot but feel that if 
utr a y. instead of dwelling on the virtues of the men he meets, and 
Mr. — vharacter of the expression “cad,” would set himself to solve 
the sa which Mr. Hughes fruitlessly proposed at the outset of his last 
che -e would be attempting a more useful task. ‘ How in the world, 
novel, ” Ganders are youngsters, with unlimited credit, plenty of ready 
thought : 1 fast tastes, to be kept from making fools and blackguards of 
Q pe ae u ; here /” So writes the author of “ Tom Brown at Oxford.” He 
voeeag ot pi ter so extremely well, that it is the greater pity that he 
—_ = effort at all to propose its solution in his novel. 
a causes, it appears to us, have combined to produce a gradual improve- 
yon the tone of university life, and to suggest favourable hopes for the 
mem One is to be found in the improved system of study. Every change 
etter in the curriculum is a pure and unqualified gain. The classical 
tself has probably caused more sobriety and self-restraint in the 
+ forty years than all the university sermons. Each Wiser arrangement 
- + examinations, lectures, and rewards, is a harbinger of progress which 
‘only will undervalue who agree with the Dean of Carlisie that the 
assisted human intellect has a directly “ deteriorating tendency.” And for 
so other chief cause of past and future progress, we must look to the wider 
-opests and deeper sense of responsibility which the authorities of the 
niversity have eradually been led to adopt ; forces of which it is no dis- 
~-veqnent to say that their application is indirect and their action slow. 
+s she came time it must be remembered that personal influence in the direc- 
form will frequently have the best chance of success where the com- 
munity is largest, and consequently freest in action. As a matter of fact, a 
syersity has fewer social traditions than would be supposed,—fewer, pro- 
ply. than a school, and it is hence more open to innovation. It is recruited 
i] classes and all countries ; its highest prizes are open to the ambition 
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all: it is almost the only community which could afford, if it 
bose, to be thoroughly tolerant. Every type of English mind rallies 
and it, and helps to shape the rest. The student who fairly lays 


juself open to the best influences of the place has an opportunity of gaining 
more varied culture than he can ever find again. The virtues of the rich 
yould, and are moulded by, the virtues of the poor ; the public opinion of 
je university takes its shape from the strongest minds, which at the same 
“me it corrects and restrains. Each year the schools send up to it their 
istinetive types of character, to be toned down and fashioned by the rest,— 
Rugby its youthful thoroughness, Harrow its graceful geniality, Eton its 
manliness of heart or mind. As long as the place remains open to the 
irancing civilization and widening ideas of the age—as long as those who 
'e and teach determine to do something more than draw their dividends 
nl preserve their “magnificent repose,” we have no fear that Cambridge 
vill fall behind the rest of the world in the improvement of its manners or 
‘sthought. But that the last twenty years have made such a difference as 
Professor Kingsley wishes us to think, that they have changed the whole 

« of the place from one of reckless dissipation to one of thoughtful earnest- 
es and sobriety, is a theory which it would be unfair on former days to 


ept, and hardly candid towards the present to admit. 


ORGANIZATION IN DAILY LIFE.* 


Tue author of “Friends in Council” is almost without a rival in the 
particular line of literature which he has adopted as his own. The various 
rriters Who have formed their style upon his, have for the most part but 

eeded in catching his mannerisms without his inspiration, and in repro- 
wing the framework of his essays, stripped of the refined sentiment and 

‘lftnelancholy playfulness which is their principal charm. The failure of 

‘ imitators is the best test of his success: his popularity is the natural 
n ward of very easy thoughts, expressed in graceful, humorous, and polished 
angnage. He writes like a well-read scholar, with all the tastes and 
sceptibilities which the highest forms of education confer, and whose daily 
employments supply him unfailingly with material for gentle intellectual 
‘vertion, He is a master of the arts of easy thinking and easy writing, and 
le is accordingly very welcome to a generation which loves to be amused and 
interested without an effort on its part, and whose favourites are rather 
‘zenious than profound. He is familiar with every artifice by which a discus- 
‘on may be brought smoothly to a close, and he handles controversial topics 
awe such nimble elegance as to shock the sentiments of neither party to the 
quarrel. His attitude is that of one who, without aspiring to be original, is 
cnstantly carrying his speculations a step further than the commonplace 
Siperfcialities of ordinary society. He has no great announcement to make 
no new line of thought to follow out—no peculiar principle to insist 
pon ; but he abounds in sensible and witty remarks, which imply a 
houghtful tone of mind, a liberal candour, much information, and a keen 
cop hee everything high-minded and generous, 

Sgt am : a “ee all the writer's characteristics in a stronger 
Sonal Gaiahine oh : m is very nicely written, very slight, contains 

ther than gn aah’ se: seems to play round the subject of discussion 
bieed, in thie on ppie Bi H Z be manner is ostentatiously indolent : 

n respect for biteest? , _ a 10r . most transcends the limits which com- 

“ri de oe ~ his readers would seem to prescribe. A French 
he task of com vce of appearing always to have addressed himself to 
lsrestive of re ’ va on robe de chambre. The present essay is similarly 

have heen re chair, a comfortable fire, and soft slippers. It seems to 

tervals of Sade es ort like one of the author’s former works “ in the 
veral of the trick. Rin pobre se especially nang to — repose. 
® practised in the Sian Sane mp SS 1s wont to endeavour to shield itself, 

SS ripley varefaced manner, and on the largest scale. For 

ner icknowledges that. he informed, written some time ago, and the 

h the Weuil thes - he may have uttered sentiments and opinions 
its; Nowerer, mane ~ have since occurred would modify. He thinks it 
trary, that he Gu any such modification.” W e think, on the 
Perience s and if md o ound to give his readers the benefit of his latest 
rican contest Ron = ent behaviour of France, or the events of the 
nization” i¢ 30” — thrown any fresh light upon the subject of “ or- 
's @ great pity that an essay on that subject should avowedly 
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ignore them. Again, the plan of making half the volume consist of a 
rambling conversation in a railway carriage is merely an artifice for avoiding 
any accurate, distinct, or thorough discussion. It justifies a congeries of 
careless suggestions, Nothing can be too slight or obvious, no argument 
can be too weak, no joke too bad, to find admission by this contrivance. 
If the people talk stupidly, stupidity is the main characteristic of ordinary 
conversation, and their remarks, if not plulosophically important, are at any 
rate dramatically correct. Then it is always possible, and indeed appropriate, 
to break off the dialogue, whenever the writer has had enough of it, by 
arriving at the station, or going into a tunnel, or tllowing one of the pas- 
sengers to produce a packet of sandwiches or a crying baby. On the present 
occasion the participators in the discussion are a great deal too conventional 
and familiar to be at all interesting, or to allow us to invest them with the 
least degree of personality. They are mere stalking-horses for the author's 
conflicting sentiments and moods, and he thus vets an opportunity of 
“trotting out” each one, without any reference to its harmony with, and 
subordination to, the rest of the party. The writer had taken his place for 
the North of England when his companions enter. First, there was “a 
middle-aged man with a worn anxious look, carelessly dressed, partially 
bald, and very weary-looking.” This, of course, is the statesman; the 
author remembered having been before him on a deputation, and suggests 
that he was possibly an Under Secretary of State. Then there are two 
lawyers, one “a jovial-looking, rubicund, imperative man, who is a 
leading member of his circuit ;? the other, “a very refined young man, 
with long sharp nose and a subtle expression of countenahce, who evi- 
dently delighted in nice points of difference, and who seemed to think that 
he neglected his duty if he allowed any statement to pass unquestioned.” 
This is the ideal “Junior.” Next follows a lady, whose part is to inter- 
sperse the conversation with common-places, and to receive some not very 
elegant banter from the rubicund barrister; and a sick boy, who is 
appealed to for quotations, and appropriately introduces the subject of 
“hare and hounds.” Nobody came to see the lawyers off, but troops of 
friends watched the departure of the lady and her intirm companion, Then the 
pale junior having pulled the essay out of his pocket, observed that “ there 
are lots of things to be questioned in it, I think,” and requests the statesman 
“to skim it over.” “ Skim it over!” the author said to himself, “ and this 
is the way that even the intelligent part of the public—men with nous like 
that—talk of productions which have cost us poor devils nights and days of 
anxious thought.” However the statesman complies, and a very pleasant 
discursive conversation lasts till the end of the journey. When the other 
actors have vanished, the author lingers on the scene and goodnaturedly 
abuses the young lawyer. He is, he says, “a pestilent fellow for dividing 
and defining: he will find out a great many faults in the essay when it is 
published, and will show them up in some review or other. And there will 
be a great deal of justice in what he says. However, they may criticize as 
they like, they will not persuade me that we could not organize a great deal 
more skilfully than we are in the habit of doing, and that organization is not 
one of the most remunerative products of the human mind.” 

One of the subtle junior’s remarks was, that where the word “ organiza- 
tion” is used, the word “plan” would often have done as well. That the 
plans of life are not near as clever or as efficient as they might be is the 
burthen of the author's complaint. There is, he tells us, somewhere 
in China an inn called the “Three Perfections,’ where travellers on 
horse or camel are accommodated, and “all sorts of business negotiated 
with unfailing success.” The young nations of the West are far, it must 
be confessed, from any such desirable consummation. Life is full of 
failures, ind most of these failures, the author thinks, are attributable to 
our own clumsiness and want of foresight. Railroads, houses, schools, 
governments, schemes of policy, systems of defence, are none of them as 
vood as they might be if some really powerful mind could be devoted 
trom the outset to their organization. 

But there are reasons enough for the prevalence of mismanagement. 
In the first place, a man really capable of organizing is very difficult to find 
Many powers, not usually found in each other's company, must be com- 
bined in him. “ Ardour, forethought, and imagination are among the first 
qualities. And as there is so much that is complicated, disastrous, and 
inopportune in human affairs, it is pre-eminently necessary that a man to 
organize skilfully should be very apprehensive.’ He must not expect 
things always to ¢o well, or indeed to go at all, without a great deal of trouble- 
some compulsion. Then he should have “ an unwearied interest in details, 
and a power of massing them together, and of marshalling them as a general 
does his battalions.” Genius, it has been said, consists in “an immense 
capacity for taking trouble.’ The author would like to define it as “an 
immense capacity for taking interest.” Thus a good systematizer should have 
tact and a knowledge of the world, in order to know how capricious its 
movements are, and how little precision is to be looked for in any calculations 
respecting it. If all these qualities are essential to the organizer, it is natural 
enough that first-rate organization should be comparatively rare. But there 
are other difficulties arising from the nature of the circumstances to which 
organization has to be applied: one is, that the vround is hardly ever clear ; 
and schemes of action are generally designed, not so much that new machinery 
may work perfectly well, as that its machinery may not come to an absolute 
break-down. Here we dispose at once of the whole race of pedants, theori- 
zers, and constitution-mongers, of whom the Abbé Sicyes ts the standing type. 
Another cause of failure which the author mentions is, that the end proposed 
is seldom exactly known and understood by those who organize the means for 
its attainment. Politics consist necessarily very much in extemporizing 
expedients for some immediate difficulty : instant action is often so necessary 
that far-sighted calculation is out of the question. “Oh, that will do for the 
beginning, men say ; ‘we can alter afterwards. But they do not alter after- 
wards ; and the organization grinds on--assumes a powerful name becomes 
a great system almost before you are aware, and it is very difficult to make 
the thing ungrind.” : . 

Public life, and the machinery of Government, are evidently the subjects 
which interest the author most, and from which most of his Instances are 
borrowed. Parliament affords him many examples of bad organization, and 
the caprices of legislation remind him of the-fate of a missionary, who 
much among his black disciples till he arrived at the doctrine 
The announcement ot this unflattering truth Wiis construed 
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as a personal affront by the whole tribe; a war festival was proclaimed, 
weapons produced, and all the savages danced round the missionary with 
threatening gestures, exclaiming, “ Black man, is he a bad man? black man 
a bad man/” The fate of the missionary is uncertain, and the author 
thinks that a minister in parliament is equally liable to be misconceived and 
misrepresented, and the fortune of his measures oftentimes equally a matter of 
chance. Another excellent story exhibits the intolerance of human nature, 
and the strong tendency of most men to make their own tastes a law for 
their neighbours. Jones is a gentleman eating a beef-steak at a cotfee-house ; 
L. is a philanthropist possessed by the demon of interference. Jones 
begins his dinner, L. ceases a perusal of the Times, and offers his neighbour 
the mustard, which is declined. 


L.— Mustard, sir ?”’ 

Jonrs.—* Thank you,” (but does not take it). 

l,., looking baffled and cross, reads on a little. 

Jonrs.—“ No thank you, I don’t.” 

L. (after more impatient reading, and glancing round his paper to peep at 
Jones).—“ Most people take mustard, sir, with beet-steak.” 

Jones.—*“ I seldom or never do.” 

L. attempts to get interested in a railway accident, and matters “ Three 
lives lost —the stoker escaped by a miracle—no blame can be attached to any of 
the officers of the company.” L. continues to look round his paper over and 
over again at Jones. At last he angrily exclaims, “ It is a most extraordinary 
thing, sir, not to eat mustard with beef-steak! I never did such a thing in 
my life!” 

Jones (calmly).—“ Possibly not.” 

L. turns to his paper and attempts again to read, but manifests a state of 
At last he can stand it no longer; he throws down the 

it, sir, you must and 


“ You will take mustard, sir ? 


strong: excitement. 
Ties, and taking up the mustard-pot, exclaims, ** D 
shall have mustard!” (and he danbs Jones’s plate over with it). 


Everybody, as the author says, is more or less disposed to interfere with 
his nelchbour’s beef-steak ; and social intolerance is but one of the number- 
less obstacles which stand in the way of every good contrivance. Life is a 
tangled, confused, and difficult affair; men are very often careless, iznorant, 
and incapable of foresight. Accordingly we must look for failure : the task 
is a hard one, the instruments for its completion are feeble, and the wonder 
seems, not that everything should not be perfectly well done, but that 
things should, on the whole, get done as tolerably well as they generally are. 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. ROBERT STORY.* 


Tus is a well-written memoir of a life worthy of a record. Its interest as 
a biography is derived, not so much from the learning, genius, or virtues of 
its subject as from the intimate relation in which he stood to more than one 
person and controversy celebrated in the recent annals of the Scotch Church. 
It is a pleasant thing also to be introduced, as we are in this little book, to a 
specimen of the more refined and cultivated portion of the Presbyterian 
clergy. In England this portion is little known, and the ideas of Sabbata- 
rianism, ultra-Calvinism, and fanatical intolerance are too exclusively asso- 
ciated with the ministers of the Scoteh Church, and our notions of the whole 
are founded upon the impressions derived from the more noisy and overbear- 
ing members of the body. 

The subject is artistically treated in this book, and, without being fatigued 
by numerous and uninteresting details, with the usual accessories of diaries 
and letters, we are, by means of a few well-selected and well-described pas- 
saves of Mr. Story’s life, presented with a vivid picture of a man endowed 
with high mental cultivation, calm and manly judgment, animated by great 
warmth of affection and strong sense of duty, and devoting himself with 
energy and success to his labours in the sphere of work allotted to him. He 
first appears as the restless and ambitious aspirant for literary distinction, 
gradually he is brought to the contemplation ot the clerical profession as his 
destiny, and we are not surprised to learn that his individual longings 
pointed to the English Church. Filial respect over-ruled his personal feel- 
ings, he decided upon the Presbyterian ministry, and the next presentation 
to the comfortable living of Ladykirk was secured to him by the exertions 
of his patron, Lord Dalhousie. The state of mind in which he entered the 
ministry is well exhibited in his own description of his first probationary 
service. This service is a trying business for the probationer, everything 
depends upon him,—the lessons to be read from the Bible are entirely at his 
choice, and the prayers must be extemporized or learnt from his own compo- 
sitions. It is one of those regulations which show us how much the Church 
of England owes to its inauguration under the guidance of the civil power. 
The Church of Scotland, originating rather from the mass of the people than 
from their rulers, exhibits the traces of its origin in every part of its consti- 
tution, and presupposes, for the due performance of its ceremonial, the same 
enthusiastic spirit which animated it at its birth. The English Church, on 
the other hand, displays in its ceremonies and its constitution the influence 
of men who were statesmen as well as ecclesiastics ; to the organization 
derived from such founders it owes its permanence and adaptability to cir- 
cumstances, and what it has lost in occasional warmth and enthusiasm it has 
more than gained in the cultivation and manliness of its clergy and the 
decorun and dignity of its services. 

Mr. Story thus describes his own dehiit :— 


« At twelve the little temple was crowded to the door, and as I went in all the 
people looked at me askance, fearful lest the minutest noise should discompose 
the virgin oration with which my mind was in great travail. The first object | 
noticed was the fiery, immense circumference of the Philistine’s face who had 
come home drunk from St. James’s fair on the Saturday night, but was resolved 
to clear away his head-ache by listening to my eloquence. With a firm and 
unfaltering force | read out the Psalm. My prayer—will you believe it ?—my tirst 
prayer was, in the strictest sense of the word, extempore ; for a time I lost myself, 
and my head began to grow dizzy, but I gradually returned and terminated with 
a very good grace. During the first part of the discourse | was solemn, calm, 
and serious; the people gaped as I described the nature of the angels (the text 
was 1 Peter i. 12), and before I had finished the introduction, were all atten- 
tive to the wonders that were to follow. I proceeded without stopping, some- 


* Memoir of the Rev. Robert Story, late Minister of Rosneath, Dumbartonshire, By 
Robert Henry Story, Minister of Rosneath. Macmill.n & Co., Cambridge and London, 
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times, however, wandering from my notes, but always possessing suffic; ' 
mand over myself to use fit and becoming expressions on my way “Sa rom. ted died 
last part of the discourse, however, I became animated; my rotung In tae devout lif 
flowed delightfully ; I had towards the conclusion some awful imagery BET etny bad broug! 
duced a deep silence ; and when I concluded, one universal act 6 Which br, tive, devou 
succeeded to the breathless stillness which hung upon my lips. Not oe enthusiast 
fastidious critics ever dreamed of my becoming a popular preacher . ay Of yom ip which M 
that I gained the hearts of them all. ‘The Philistine’ returned eae’ — mata were | 
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they are declaring to follow me wherever I go if I but preach in the bounds ’ 
* - s. , 


There is little, certainly, in the tone of this letter to indicate that 4 
earnest spirit which afterwards pervaded all his ministrations in the Chi ’ 
and parish to which he was ultimately ordained. It needed, howeyor - 
active duty to evoke this spirit, and when thus stimulated, his zea] te ro 
the more healthy for having waited the proper season for its munifesp Only 
This opportunity soon presented itself. He was invited to assist the pr 
incompetent incumbent of the parish of Rosneath, and the following law 
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to Mr. Story will best describe the state of the scene of his future jy}, sounds and s 
at the time when Mr. Story joined the parish. It describes the Monin re South Pa 
« ay be 


banquet following upon the Communion Sunday—the most solemn seas 
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*‘ Hero of the dark rolling Eye,—The bousing and roaring of last nigh 1 
been succeeded by a stillness and uneasiness which the temperate and 7 has 2 
iTtiowg tine lay. \ 


never know, and among the heathy wilds of Caledonia, where temperan 

purity might seem to have fixed their abode, there is to be found one “Ne 
pulse, one aching head, one remorse-struck soul. Perhaps you think thet Ine 
been in some infamous company, which prudence and honour eo 


missionary W¢ 
met by the as 
have w® ihe Roman 


A : DSpired : 
exhorting me to shun, and that with the loss of my innocence | ag 7 feeling, manly 
p eye + . ° ° ° vary se 
aside also my respectability. Never once imagine it, sir. The bousine.»... the well-know 
a 


which I am lamenting was nothing else than the clerical dinner which une 
follows the celebration of the Sacrament, and my fellows in iniquity were blag 
less priests and holy elders, high-minded heritors and Highland chieftains ". 
drank, and roared, and sang in a style which might have shamed our illustric . 
meetings at Turnbull’s, even when roared ‘Jolly beggars.’ Woe me pen godliness. Par 
grape-shot (nothing less than loyal port) sometimes three in a uate: jertly from my 
bumpered every young lady in the country. 1 in a style of matchless expressin ee 
sang “ Swigged it,’ and ‘ A Highland laird my love was born.’ About eight " opinions which 
the evening some were sick and others were groaning, some mounted their ae contrived hay se 
to ride home many miles over the hills, and your humble servant was completely shag gle ge 
done up.” 3 lam, &e., H. Dr 
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In this unpromising district, abounding, as was only natural, in drunk. 
ness, smuggling, and illicit distilleries, Mr. Story laboured zealously and : 
cessfully. Gradually he suppressed the unlawful practices which he found y 
prevalent, and when, at the incumbent’s death, the living was pressed yyy 
him by the earnest wishes of the parishioners, he abandoned the more lun. 
tive parish of Ladykirk, and devoted the remaining forty years of his life t 
the uninterrupted discharge of the duties of a faithful and zealous minister 

Besides his life of ministerial usefulness, the memoir relates Mr, Stor; 
connection with three events of considerable public interest in the rewa; 
“ History of the Scotch Church,” and his conduct in all of them displays se 
same largeness of mind, fearless pursuit of truth, generous hatred of ix 
tolerance, and clear and manly judgment, which makes his biography so vey 
interesting and pleasant. One of these was the well-known Rew controversy, 
another the Free Kirk movement, and the third the establishment of the 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church under Mr. Irving. In the first, wik 
disapproving of many of the terms in which Mr. Campbell enunciated hs 
doctrines, he still did not hesitate to recognize the importance and the tri 
of much that was asserted by that minister, and he steadily attempted w 
mitigate the storm of persecution under which Mr. Campbell ultimaiely sie 
cumbed. He manifested the same moderate and conciliatory tone in We 
discussions in the Assembly which preceded the Free Kirk secession. Hs 
position was consistent and logical throughout, and, while eager to co-openie 
in any plan by which the evils of patronage might be diminished, be ds 
tinctly pointed out and protested against the excesses into which the » 
forming party were being carried. It is almost needless to say that 
position he occupied was misinterpreted, and his refusal to join in the s* 
sion imputed to the lowest and most selfish motives. He became estraiy 
from many old and valued friends, especially Dr. Chalmers, the leader of 
secession. The effects of the movement endured till his death, and emus 
tered his declining years. This part of the memoir is written with sa 
care and detail, much pains are taken to demonstrate the really sectsnl 
character of the secession, the unworthy arts with which they attempte! 
proselytize the laity, and the groundlessness of the claim advanced by thet 
to the title of the Church of Scotland par excellence. In controversies 
kind it is not unusual to find both parties quoting on their side the roug) ™ 
uncultivated utterances of the vox populi, and several good sayings, 3” 
ing in genuine Scotch humour, are recorded with that object in this port 
of our memoir. “ Aweel,” said an old woman, on hearing the oft-repai* 
assertion of the schismatics, that they were the corn and their opponet# 
the Establishment the chaff,‘ may be sae, but 1’m feared ye maun be someé 
the licht corn of Egypt, for I never heerd tell in my time 0’ com that 
awa’ and cauf that bided a hint.” “ Boney on their conscience, exo Hat too, 'T} 
another, on Mr. Story saying to her that he hoped those who went -- Mr. Newmar or. 
obeying that inward monition,—“ If ye kent them as weel as I oe Prandreth “ae 
wadna say muckle about their conscience. Ony way, conscience ah Wi) Mr Da uch he 
cuide wi'oot the Scripture ; nae doot it was conscience that sent Sau # really long-lived He 
lopin’ awa’ to Damascus.” Sunt bon Original oat un 

But the most interesting portion of the Memoir concerns eo aid (hy ritin 
dealings with the Irvingites. illustra 
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in the Holy Apostolic Church, and her saintship is an article 0! ated. eo able 
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jjed in her youth of consumption, and a record of whose brief and 
bed ¢ ife had been published to the world by Mr. Story. This memoir 
“_ ught the Story family into notice, and Mary being clever, imagina- 
sone autiful, and in delicate health, her shrine was thronged by 


out be : , aha 
especially young men preparing for missionary work, 


ve, dev . 2 
. pilgrims, 


pihusiastic : ino’a neculiar VieWs aris- 
ra sbich Mary took great interest. Mr. Irving’s peculiar views of the charis 


were now exciting much attention, and Mary and her guests, disdaining 
ae jinary and more secular modes of preparation for the ministry, espe- 
| ae study of languages, in contemplation of missionary work, spent the 
| corr. initial communings, and waiting for the sensible outpouring of the 
| time r- rir Meanwhile Mary’s poor mother was sadly put to it to provide 
ea be and lodging for self-invited guests, in whom she herself felt little 
eit and their noisy and unceasing devotions sadly impaired the rest of a 
ae brother. Mr. Story was moved to expostulation, but his remonstrances 
én  eesived by both Mary and her guests as the suggestions of Satan, and 
r re imself was warmly rebuked for his want of faith. The divine afflatus 
pep jength felt, and Mary gave utterance to strange sounds, and traced 
th her pen strange symbols. She herself asserted her belief that these 
a | symbols corresponded to the language of a group of islands in 
Pacific ; as far, however, as a general negative can be established, 
to have been proved that they belonged to no human speech in 
ase upon this earth. However, they were the means of introducing Mary to 
the notice of the leading members of the Irvingite communion, where, courted 
snd flattered by a fashionable circle, she soon married well, and became a 
fine lady. But the old spirit had disappeared. There was no longer zeal for 
missionary Work, and the charge of faithlessness to her first professions was 
net by the astounding evasion that the Gospel must, first of all, be preached 
w the Roman earth. Again Mr. Story is moved to expostulation, and his 
feeling, manly letter elicits the following reply from the late Mr. Drummond, 
the well-known apostle of the Holy Catholic Church :— 


aqupds ant 
the South 
it appears 


“Sir—Mrs. Caird (Mary Campbell that was), in the absence of her husband, 
has put into my hands, as her pastor, a letter from you to her, in which you 
charge her with professing religion from mercenary motives, making a gain of 
eodiness. Partly through Mr. Irving, partly through Lady Olivia Sparrow, and 
rertly from my own knowledge, I can prove the charge to be as false as it is base, 
and it comes with peculiar bad grace from a man who, notoriously holding the 
opinions which drove Mr. John Campbell out of the Church of Scotland, has 
eootrived to mask them so as to retain his stipend. I shall give the letter into 
“ir. Caird’s hands on his return, and leave him to deal with it as he thinks fit.— 


lam, &c., H. Drummond.” 


Mr. Drummond did give the Jetter to Mr. Caird, and Mr. Story was 
ce asailed by that gentlemen with all the vituperation of saintly Billingsgate. 
Nor did he stop here. Mr. Story was threatened with a law-suit in reference 
his management of the surplus proceeds of the memoirs of Isabella, which 
ipo he had generously and spontaneously devoted to the relief of the destitute 
(ampbell family. All these circumstances were afterwards communicated to 

lo Mr. Irving, but they in no wise shook his deep-rooted confidence in the 
ter. reality of the Spirit’s manifestations. No wonder that Mr. Story should 
wnte as he subsequently did to Mr. Irving, after alluding to those who 
“wl vere inclined to believe in the truth of the spiritual manifestations, “* By 
most, if not all, who so believe her case is considered the most remarkable 
awl conclusive, and to me, who knew it better than any other human being, 
itisan unchangeable stumbling-block, which I could get over only at the 
cst of all the powers of moral and spiritual discernment by which I can 
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of the effect of metre upon style, and of the applicability of each to an heroic 
subject, was very valuable. Lastly, Mr. Arnold’s opinion of the capacity of 
the English hexameter for epic style, raised an interesting controversy upon 
its probable future, and caused the publication (in the Transactions of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society) of Mr. Munro's admirable paper, in which 
the whole subject of the transition from quantitative to accentual verse, and 
the relation of the ancient to the modern forms of versification, is treated with 
completeness and precision. 

The first part of “ Last Words,” after an apology for departing at all from 
Buffon’s maxim of never noticing criticism, is devoted to Mr. Newman's 
reply to the original lectures. That Mr. Arnold should have held up Mr. 
Newman’s translation to the Oxford youth as “ what to avoid,” no one who 
has read a few lines of it will wonder. Mr. Newman has retorted ina 
pamphlet of 100 pages. Mr. Arnold now offers the amende honorable :-— 


** Any vivacities of expression which may have given him pain I sincerely 
regret, and can only assure him that I used them without a thought of insult or 
rancour. When I took the liberty of creating the verb to Newmanise, my inten- 
tions were no more rancorous than if I had said to Miltonise; when | exclaimed, 
in my astonishment at his vocabulary, ‘With whom can Mr. Newman have 
lived ?’ I meant merely to convey, in a familiar form of speech, the sense of 
bewilderment one has at finding a person to whom words one thought all the 
world knew seem strange, and words one thought entirely strange, intelligible. 








is know the things of God at all.” : 

- — 

dw ON TRANSLATING HOMER—LAST WORDS.* 
ig Tuis controversy, interesting to all lovers of Homer, and all who care to 
a " we sound rules of criticism laid down for English poetry, is now at an end. 
= What practical advice can be derived from it by the person addressed 
a7 ‘troughout by Mr. Arnold, the man who intends to translate Homer? It 
te wy be summarized in a single word—Don’t. Mr. Arnold certainly does 
ip uot give “our old friend the future translator of Homer” this advice, among 
de me many good, and pregnant, and profitable hints and criticisms which he 
sa K oy for him ; but it is pretty clear that any sensible man, who is not 
of the oh nema loss for the means to employ his time, having read this 
ait «ry ersy, will conclude the translation of Homer to be a most unprofitable 
h ge “or, first, who is to read a translation of Homer? Who is your audience ? 
ca vho your judge? “The refined and accomplished scholar,” says Mr. Arnold, 
ted “Pat Ms OMe te refined and accomplished scholar,” says Mr. rnold, 
them "arp Tse ea , rt ewman, | those who can read the original, will never 
of ths er vublee eee and he appeals to the unlearned but edu- 
ch aol e" shop ry tribunal of taste.” And granting Mr. Arnold that 
hound wlilee of an to tnd a practical test of a good translation, except in the 
port Hen of cultivated scholars, it does not follow that what to them mirrors 
epee othe ae neers indeed, as Mr. Spedding says, would be always present 
jens 3 by readable t, A ae translation), would be readable to the unlearned ; and to 
some d Ola tray Jatior iose who cannot read the original, is surely the main end 
pat fed uation. The ideal translator must combine these two requisites . 
claimed ** interest the unlearned reader, and he must satisfy the cultivated 
nt we \ ies eee encouragement is there from former examples ? 
die ¥ Brandreth whieh * up lately, at a book-stall, a translation of the Iliad by 
5s a Will Mr. Dart’s Ah sete to Cowper's, dated 1546, and already forgotten. 
al 2 mes lly long-lived ped Iliad, or Mr. Worsley’s Spenserian Odyssey, be 

s MMe original . » un - either author should become otherwise famous from 
swt! an Chenin: Titings ‘ And if the public will not hear Pope, and Cowper, 
true eet OH oy indeed must be the genius whom they will hear ; 80 
ane tis Own Wav’ amg had far better either tell * the tale of ‘Troy divine” in 
p, ane “dd “t. Spedding has suggested, or indite a completely new 
supe hice thethcten of aoe Still, however convinced one may be of the 
s Bie 5 the final be t iat “ coming man,” that “ future translator of Homer, 

, wa , 7, NM cause of these lectures, the lectures themselves are most 
ae . , .. Was useful to Oxford undergraduates and tutors to be told how 
oni ould be translated: it was delightful to see his excellencies so 
ht “t and well defined ; the discussion of the various English metres, 
be: iit~entu. Ls —— 


~Last Words. By Matthew Arnold. London: Longmans, 





Yet this simple expression of my bewilderment Mr. Newman construes into an 
accusation that he is ‘ often guilty of keeping low company,’ and says that I shall 
‘never want a stone to throw at him.’ ” 


The contrast between the two professors is amusing. Mr. Newman, the 
learned scholar, full of the strange words and phrases of Homer, his rough- 
nesses and inequalities, impressed with the queer beliefs and barbarian usages 
of the time, right often in his facts, but breaking down sadly in his applica- 
tion of them ; and Mr. Arnold, the refined gentleman, the poet, the fastidious 
critic, worshipping Homer as a god, denying that he is ever drowsy, or 
unequal, full of his unspeakable beauties, not always right in his facts, but 
unerring in his taste and feeling for his author. “ You are quite ignorant,” 
says Mr. Newman. “ But you have no taste,” says Mr. Arnold. Doubtless 
Mr. Arnold never intended to offend. But the sting lay in the air and 
manner of the thing. “ Odi profanum vulgus” was written in every line of 
those lectures ; something in the way that an aggravating sense of superiority 
to the whole peerage of England oozes out in every gesture of the noble lord 
now on the woolsack. ‘ Mr. Arnold,” says Mr. Newman, “ assumes tones of 
great superiority ; but every schoolboy knows that diffuseness is a charac- 
teristic of Homer ;”’ and so he goes on, revelling in dragging down from his 
pedestal Mr. Arnold’s divinity. Homer is “ quaint to the very core ;” “a 
noble barbarian ;” “a savage with a lively eye.” “It is all odd.” “ What 
people want to know are his oddities.” His conceptions were often “ grand 
to him, mean to us.” “ The coarsenesses of Homer.” In all this there are 
some grains of truth. “ Homer,” says Mr. Newman, “ would say to his 
translator, as Cromwell did to the painter, ‘ Paint me as lam, wart and alll?” 


Yes! But the face Mr. Newman paints is a// wart. It is pock-marked all 
over. The divine features are altogether obscured and obliterated. 


And even if it be true that Homer “ seemed quaint to Sophocles,” it does 
not follow that a translator of him may use words which are quaint to us : 
such as “blore,”’ “uphoven,” “ harried,” “hurly,” “braygly,’ “ bulkin,” 
half of which are even unintelligible, But the great majority of mankind 
will agree with Mr. Arnold that Homer was to Sophocies much as the Bible 
is to us ; and will think it is as absurd for Mr. Newman to use the words 
instanced above as it would be in a translator of Shakespeare into German to 
cram into his translation obsolete German words which were used in Shake- 
speare’s age. Then Mr. Newman must insult the majesty of the hexameter ; 
“J have the conviction that, if the living Homer could sing his lines to us, 
they would at first move in us the same pleasing interest as an elegant and 
simple melody from an African of the Gold Coast ; but that after hearing 
twenty lines we should complain of meagreness, sameness, and /oss of moral 
Crpre ssion.” 

It is quite conceivable, indeed probable, that could Homer be called up by 
Mr. Forster to recite his poems now, we should be startled to hear some 
strange monotonous chant utterly at variance with all preconceived notions 
of his harmony and rhythn. Our ears are not attuned to ancient music, 
and they might well be no more ready to welcome him in this guise, than the 
eyes of the traveller, who gazes on the calm weather-beaten faces of Egyptian 
rock-statues, would be pleased to see them smeared over with the bright red 
paint which those who made them thought an ornament. But Mr. Arnold 
rightly shows that it is neither the effect of Homer on his own contempora- 
ries, nor on Sophocles, that we are concerned with ; but the effect of Homer 
upon us now. 

Thus, wherever Mr. Newman may have some reason on his side in the 
argument, in the practical conclusion to be drawn Mr. Arnold is nearly 
always in the right. Of the critical hints and remarks and the examples of 
“the grand style” in “ Last Words,” we shall only say that in all these matters 
of poetical criticism Mr. Arnold is a thoroughly competent and trustworthy 
guide. His definition of “ nobleness,” or the “ yrand style,” that it arises 
when a noble nature, poetically gifted, treats with simplicity or severity a 
“serious subject,” is indeed a little like the definition of stealing, that “ it is 
taking a thing with a felonious intent to deprive the owner of it.” But in his 
case there is more excuse. These are matters of taste and feeling, and the 
clearest definitions will not help the man who has no natural feeling for 
them. He will die in his sins,” as Mr. Arnold warns him,—Mr. Arnold, 
whose religion is a sound poetical and literary taste. , F 

One important subject remains: ‘the future of the English hexameter, 
Mr. Newman objects that it has a “ jig : it is not fit for grand poetry ; is 
not popular . though he confesses that, in a wild halt burlesque poem like 
Mr. Clough’s, it was successful. Mr. Spedding scotts at it altogether ; and 
proposes, on the Virvilian model, a quantitative hexameter, of which this is 
& specimen :— 

** Softly c meth slumber, closing th’ o’erwearied eyel.d.’”’ 

We do not indeed understand him to be serious in his proposal, for he says 
something to the effect that nine-tenths of the words in our language could 
hardlv he used in it ; and can anything be more Utopian than the notion of a 
committee of taste sitting to agree what syllables shall be held lony and what 
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short, and to draw up an English gradus? And yet this very thing was 
done in the sixteenth century, as Mr. Munro reminds him, and no less a poet 
than Spenser took part in it. “Ina letter to his friend Gabriel Harvey,” 
says Mr. Munro, ‘he informs him that Mr. Sidney and Mr. Dyer ‘have 
proclaimed in their aptip xayy a general surceasing and silence of bald 
rhymers. By authority of their whole senate they have prescribed 
certain rules and laws of quantities of English syllables for English verse, 
having had already great practice and almost drawn me into their faction.’ 
In another letter he goes farther. He likes Harvey’s hexameters so well 
that he also ‘ enures his penne sometime in that kinde.” Thus for 
instance : 


See ve the blindefoulded pretie god, that feathered archer ? 
Wot ye why his mother with a veale hath covered his face ?’ 


But there were difficulties in the way : ‘the chiefest hardness is in the accent 
- % as in carpenter the middle syllable being used short in speech when 
it should be read long in verse, seemeth like a lame gosling’ . . . Yet, 
‘why, a God’s name, may not we, as the Greeks, have the kingdom of our 
own language and measure, our accents by the sound, referring the quantity 
to the verse /’” But the satirists were upon them even then. Nash parodies 
Harvey : 
“O thou weathercock that stands at the tcp of Allhallows, 
Come thy ways down if thou dar’st fur thy crown, and take thew all on us ;”’ 

and quaintly and truly writes :—‘‘ The hexameter verse I grant to be a 
ventleman of an ancient house (so is many an English begyar), yet this clime 
of ours he cannot thrive in; our speech is 100 craggy for him to set his plough 
in; he goes twitching and hopping in our language, like a man running upon 
quagmires up hil in one syllable and down the dale in another, retaining no 
part ‘of that smooth gait which he vaunts himself with amongst the Grecks 
and Latins.” 

And, indeed, Mr. Munro shows that such a proposal was in its nature 
absurd ; that quantity, when it existed, was an intrinsic part of the language, 
known alike to shepherd and poet ; that the Virgilian accent was not a mere 
stress, a8 Mr. Spedding supposed, and had nothing to do with his versifica- 
tion. But suddenly and mysteriously the language decayed ; accent turned 
into a mere stress ; and in the third or fourth century Commodian and others 
wrote hexameters depending entirely upon mere stress in pronouncing, as 
ours'do. In this way all modern metres are derived from the ancient, by 
substituting the stress or modern accent for the ancient quantity and ictus. 
Thus the French Alexandrine and our own ten-syllable verse came from the 
old iambics. So far the present English hexameter is on a par with all its | 
modern brethren. It may yet establish itself, as Mr. Arnold hopes. But it 
needs much improvement. Mr. Munro has seen no hexameters to satisfy him, 
either in Engiish or German. Dr. Hawtrey’s eleven famous hexameters seem 
to be the only ones existing which can claim to be really up to the mark of 
polish and excellence needed for a great poem. Even Mr. Spedding con- 
fesses that they have “an agreeable canter.” But can this be kept up, and 
without monotony, through a long poem! There is the rub. Mr. Arnold is 
confident that in a few years the hexameter will improve, and become better 
known, and then is the time for his coming man, 

Yet, alas for the roughness of our tongue! Will not our consonants 
always be too much for us! Carpenter, with the middle syllable long, is a 
lame gosling ; will not Carpéntér, as a dactyl, be far from winged? The 
problem * solvitur ambulando,” says Mr. Arnold. Let Mr. Arnold produce 
an original poem of a few hundred harmonious English hexameters. There 
is a practical suggestion such as he loves ; and that is about the only thing 
he can do to accelerate the approach of that personage now looming in the 
very distant future, if not om nuhbibus, his “ coming translator of Homer.” 





LOUVRIERE* 

M. JuLes Simon has long been honourably known as occupying a dis- 
tinguished position among the philosophers ot France. A pupil of Cousin, 
he became his master’s deputy at the Sorbonne in 1839, and for twelve years 
kept up all the ¢clat which had attended the lectures of that brilliant rheto- 
rician. The year 1548 brought him for the first time into public life, and he 
was elected representative for the Cotes-du-Nord. Even then he had begun to 
interest himself for the lower orders. He made one of the commission 
appointed to superintend the organization of labour. In the perilous days 
ot June, he was amongst those who showed most courage in going among the 
insurgents, and he was chosen president of the commission charged with the 
care of the wounded. In December, 1851, his course of lectures was sus- 
pended by special decree, and a few months later his refusal to give in his 
allegiance to the new Government terminated his political existence. Of 
late years he has interested himself greatly in the condition of the working 
classes. The book before us is the immediate result of his inquiries into the 
state of the operatives employed in the chief manufactures of France. It 
acquires a melancholy interest, as contradicting the notion, too widely spread 
in this country, that if the Imperial régime is distasteful to the upper ranks 
of French society, it has at least brought happiness to the masses. There is 
little evidence of such happiness in “ L’Ouvriere.” 

M. Simon divides his subject into four parts, treating first of those 
persons employed in the manufacture of silk ; secondly, of those employed in 
all other manufactures where machinery is used ; and, thirdly, of what he 
terms “ Ja petite industrie,” under which head he comprehends every species 
of work done by hand. The fourth and last part of the book is devoted to 
the summing up of the great argument which runs through the whole of it, 
namely, that all efforts to improve the condition of the operative classes must 
be useless unless the woman occupies her natural position of manager of the 
household and nurse to the children ; in fact, till both man and woman can, 
from infancy, enjoy the safeguards of home. 

It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to say that Lyons is the great centre of 
silk manufacture. Its productions are everywhere sought after, and though 
everywhere imitated, there is a certain perfection in the true Lyonese silks 
which has not yet been attained by those of any other place. Of all manu- 
factures itis the one which affords most employment to women, from the 
time when the egg of the silkworm is first bought, and through the different 
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of utility. But there is one point at which they become useless, Objects 
are unable to design patterns, or form combinations of colours—a fact wh. 
has been proved by a long series of unsuccessful experiments, ~ 

The Lyonese merchant is not the superintendent of his own works - . 
rather, he has no works to superintend. He buys the raw silk, and Ly 
woven in workshops which do not belong to him. M. Simon gives on 
interesting account of the persons at the head of these workshops, who _ 
a Class by themselves :—- a 


~ 


“The masters,” he says, “of workshops form a very interesting and ., 

curious class not to be found elsewhere, for they are distinctly working-men me 
do not seek, like most master-men in other branches of trade, to Connect ng 
selves with the bourgeoisie. Whether they are sons of masters, or whether +. 
have reached their position by labouring long as journeymen, they do thei, dee 
work in the workshop like the others ; their work is paid for by the merehs.. 
the same way, and at the same price ; they direct their apprentices, but ¢ Fri 
interfere with the journeymen, over whom they have no more authority "nga 
landlord over his tenant. They wear the same costume, and meet at tie». 
places of amusement on a Sunday.” - 


Thése positions are frequently filled by women, who stand at the heaj , 
their profession, both as regards the wages they receive and the cong, 
under which they work. These are most favourable. They are not ion 
pelled to leave their homes, and can consequently give all necessary atten, 
to domestic duties, while without violent exertions they can earn from fy... 
seven francs in the day. The lot of those under them is very different, 7, 
weavers (fisseuses', Who occupy the next place, cannot, under the most {,. 
tunate circumstances, circumstances which fluctuate greatly, gain more thy 
| trance 50 centimes, or 1s. 3d. English, per day. For this they are conpel\« 
to work twelve hours in the twenty-four. Even below these there are sey.» 
kinds of workers, who have charge of the different processes through ») 
the silk goes. Their wages in some cases fall as low as 80 centimes, \j 
must add that they are never free from the chance of being out of work 
chémage) ; at the best of times there are some among them who do not wo: 
more than three days « week. 
The protection awarded by law to young women and children is of {iy 
avail, from the absence of any proper machinery to work it. It aius » 
rather less than the English law in favour of the same persons, comprelieniin, 
in the youngest class of children those from eight to twelve, while in Engliy 
it is eight to thirteen. Moreover, one hour more work is required of you, 
children, and half an hour more of adult children, than in England. 1) 
people of ‘Lyons are unwilling to send their daughters to the manufactons, 
and the young apprentices for the most part come from adistance, _ 
M. Simon urges in the strongest manner the advantages of decentralizy: 
labour. The two chief of these ire, first, that the chef @atclier, or middlenu, 
is got rid of ; and, secondly, that the system of work adopted can be carried out. 
home. This is the case at Viersen and Crefeld, where it succeeds admin) 
but all he says on the subject is of course only applicable to the manutactw 
of silk. = 

The second part of the book describes the remaining manufactures « 
France, principally directing its attention to spinning and wool-carding. hh 
latter is less unhealthy and less disagreeable than the former. Many kia’ 
of flax and hemp require to be prepared in a high temperature and we 
water, the result of which is that the female operatives employed « 
compelled to spend their day of thirteen hours and a half, standing lil 
naked, with their bare feet in water, and the transition from the exter 
heat to the outer cold entails a large proportion of chest disease. But ts 
is rather the exception than the rule. On the whole, women occupis ‘ 
factories have little to complain of as far as their actual work is concerned 
But the total absence of family life and the many evils resulting therein. 
reduces them to the utmost misery. The rate of infant mortality is frightfu 
At St. Vivien and St. Madon de Rouen, 53 per cent. of children died at be 
créches, or public nurseries, in one year; 53 per cent. at the —. 
Hospital. Thus, though families are large, population is stationary. Dr - 
enness exists to an enormous extent, in spite of every effort of the master’ 
check it ; and St. Quentin, Rheims, Rouen, and Lille, more than rival Pas 
in profligacy. We shall not follow M. Simon through his description «! ® 
homes, such as they are, to be found in these principal manufacturing © 
The homes of an overcrowded population must be only too familiar toall 2 
this country, where everything is made public, though we know how bee 
ble such details must be where an exactly opposite line of conduct 1s pus” 

As the two first portions of “ L’Ouvriere” are written to prove that ae 
life cannot exist without the constant presence of the woman, 80 tie" 
shows that the woman cannot exist in an isolated position. It treats whe 
various ways of making an honest livelihood in vogue amongst wolle®"" 
making the finest lace down to washing and plain sewing. Lace ae 
but little to the actual worker. Those who make the two aware 
point d’Alencon and Valenciennes, gain from one franc to one =e bp 
centimes a day. The latter is no longer made to any extent lt ent, 
which bears its name, but comes chiefly from Ypres, Courtray, Ged, 
other towns in Flanders. — 

Another of the petites industries is the cutting and polishing of P* 
stones :— 















LJ 







“It is easy to understand that Paris is the centre of artificial ewer 
but by what bizarre and inexplicable anomalies are the lapidaries 
Septmoncel on the summit of the Jura? The diamond is cut at eer 

the aid of powerful machinery and in vast workshops, as befits the — 
of the earth; the rest of our gems, the ruby, the sapphire, the gre al wit 
the pale aqua-marine with its soft light, the charming amethyst, toe ve ihe 
glaring colours, all these toys of luxury and folly are cut and polished * 


. ’ 
of a desert, by an indigent and purely mountainous population. 





















Watchmaking is scarcely recognized as a trade for women ne 
M. Simon suggests it as one they might be employed in ag ne 
After speaking of several local callings, such as glass-cuttings i 
gilding, and others, he proceeds to mention three equally nore .s 
where, namely, domestic service, washing, and sewing. In ee arived 
creat evil peculiar to the former. The enormous cost of ony et 
landlord to economise every corner of space. The result 1s that these" 





* L’Ouvri¢re. Par M. Jules Simon, Paris: Hachette. 1562. 








: » hot and stifling 2** 
| packed away in wretched garrets under the roofs, hot and stifli 
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a iy cold in winter, not to mention the manifold evils which arise from the 
}: | ct want of all superintendence on the part of either master or landlord. 
— Te ndition of needlewomen in Paris is almost exactly similar to that 
“ey Loe me class in London. In the best times, after allowing: the smallest 
Wiicg 7 _ceport for rent, fuel, and clothes, there remains a fraction less than 
) ene day to supply every other want. The fact is that labour, unless 
s t Tahal hv skill or brute strength, is almost uscless for the purposes of 

ee , encod out of a manufactory, lees 
. ati and concluding division describes the various means which 


' ar er 
10 for The fourti ; a " : : 
ae o tt tried to raise the position of the workman by benefit clubs, 
we ‘ 


and mutual aid societies. The most successful attempt 
hat which has founded a workmen’s colony (¢ilé owvrtere) at 


pave ; 
yyings-Dal a>, 
my vee 


en, and appeals , ; 
t them. Muinouse -“™ : 5 ‘ . 
her the « Between Mulhouse and Dornach a wide plain extends itself, crossed by the 
eir day anal which surrounds the town. There, in ssood air, on the banks of the canal, 
Chant ryan proximity to the factories, the society of workmen s colonies has traced 
at d ; dea of ‘:s new town. The ground is perfectly flat; the strects, in which 
y thar cae as not been economised, are built at right angles. As each house is sur- 
he saz. pane d iy a garden, trees and flowers are to be seen on all sides, and the air is 
parti .vd circulates with as much freedom, as in the open country.” 
a5 pure, & 
head a co houses cost the workman from 2,400 to 3,000 francs, payable in 
ond! talments. The idea of each man becoming a proprietor at first made but 
Not coy. ow progress, but in 1861 there were but ninety-seven out of 560 houses 
attentin; ansold. , . 
mn five ¢ ~ We heartily recommend M. Simon’s hook to our readers. In the short 
pnt. Th ace of a review it 1s impossible to do justice to the pure, kindly, elevated 
most { sje which pervades it throughout, any more than to its sterling srood sense 
nore t] +s freedom from the whining cant and sickly sentimentality which too 
comipelle ne coumpany benevolence. 
Te seve i dean a 
ugh wh 6 
ok MUSIC, 
f work 
) not Work caysTAL PALACE CONCERTS.—MISS ARABELLA GODDARD'S BENEFIT.— 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 

is of lit Tueke is one point in connexion with our musical performances, which, to our 
It aims “od. has vet to be satisfactorily settled. The taste for good music, and the 
prehendin, sre of hearing that music well performed, have spread so rapidly of late, that 
in Eng! L oy of the existing concert-rooms have been found too small for the reception 
- one of vast audiences. To remedy this evil our new music-halls have been con- 
oa : meted on a more extensive plan; but it would seem that, in proportion as the 
o — nn expands, does the chance of obtaining a satisfactory performance diminish, 
centralizn: eine notorious that the more spacious the /ocale, the less perfect the execu- 
middlemar son of the music. As a proof of this, we need only refer to the Great Handel 
arried Pestivals, and to the opening of the Exhibition in 1851. If, then, a large body 
admiral -erformers fails in creating the desired impression, how much more must this 
maniac’ te the ease when the executants are comparatively small in number, or are 
factun mited, as in quartets, trios, and sonatas, to a few! The human voice cannot be 
ufactures 










no T reed beyond its natural compass, nor can the sound of a single instrument be 
varding. 1! ’ " 
Many kins 


expected to fill a large arena, and yet some such exigency would almost appear to 


, 


ve indispensable at the present day, in order to arrive at a successful result. We 


and Wi 
melee y «i to these remarks in having to speak of the last Saturday concert at the 
standing hil Crystal Palace, where that greatest of all violinists, Herr Joachim, made his 
the extren end appearance, and performed Beethoven’s viclin concerto, for the first time 
se, But ti during his present stay in London. On no occasion do we remember having 
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Without 
the general merits of the performance, we may be allowed to say 


wen the large concert-room so densely crowded. wishing to 
etract from 
iat the attraction was solely concentrated in the presence of the celebrated “ vir- 
‘uoxo,” who, it would appear, now more than ever excites the admiration of the 
musical public, and bids fair to become the “lion” of the season. Who, indeed, 
wuld help being attracted by his masterly performances? Of all his great 
achievements, however, the execution of Beethoven’s concerto is the greatest. 
‘nthe music of Mendelssohn, Spohr, or Viotti, we cannot but admire the beauty 


us tone, the warmth of his expression, his faultless mechanism, his unerring 
atonation, as well as his artistic conception. It is, however, in Beethoven’s 
compositions that we hear the German violinist in all his grandeur, and are able 
westimate his genius at its fullest value. With this concerto he laid the founda- 
ton of his suecess in England; with this concerto, too, will his name pass down 
lature generations. But it may be asked, wherein lies the superiority of his 
vaying of this concerto, as compared to his other performances? It lies in the 
“enti of his reading ; in the extraordinary perspicuity with which he reveals the 
tauties of the composition; in his manner of grappling with the enormous 
Cficulties that abound in the work, and in the devout ardour of his expres- 
tn. It is difficult, where there is so much to admire, to single out certain 
potions but if 
ww express an opinion, we should cite the first and second movements as 
‘t admirable, both as regards reading and execution. 


ie, is hi 


us rendenng of the “ cantabile,” in the first allegro; how impassioned 


of his performances, for special praise ; we might be 


a .0wed 


hing of pre How calm, how 


; dower-us= uuon of the phrases that are built upon the second subject! But it is 
r f 

° tipo ® 

idanies 

rpraak 

at Amst 


the mee < 
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Ora al 41 ae ee ” es cin . 6 . 
reall in the adagio, one of the most pathetic aud fanciful effusions of the great 
UID Doge vs iia ines , 
ser, that Herr Joachim, we think, appears to the greatest advantage. It 
With refer vey . , "Eh? . 
relerence to this part of the concert othat we spoke of his devoutness of ex- 


e gee Mere feeling does not suffice here. The instrument ceases to be a 
t, a lad he - chanical contrivance, and becomes, as it were, the mirror of the soul. 
lis : a — of this movement must have strangely haunted Mendelssohn when 
: ‘» Fre ti a -_ song in “ St. Paul,’’—*“ But the Lord is mindful of his own,” so 
ee adi sa “ite 7 likeness between the subjects, both being, moreover, in the key of 
se burn a ; _ cadences, introduced by Herr Joachim, in the first and last move. 

rv Oe the same we heard on g former occasion. ‘They are somewhat 


neces”. ter. and 
r, an 


paris ther ‘ i, per ua} s, not quite so ambitious, but, nevertheless, extremely 
yse-rent & 'e could have wished for a little more contrast between the cadence 
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dering the difference of character in the music, the one being lofty, the other 
humorous. It would lead us too far were we to enumerate the various charac- 
teristics of his performance. Suffice it to say, that a more perfect rendering of a 
perfect work could not be heard. We fear, however, that many of the ‘most 
salient points, the most delicate touches, we ’ 
precisely on account of the extensive | 
the concerto was listened to with wr 
the greatest enthusiasm. 


re lost to a large part. of the audience, 
roportions of the room. Be this as it may, 
apt attention from first to last, and created 
Miss Robertine Henderson, of whose promising talent we have frequently spoken 
in noticing the concerts of the Royal Academy of Music, made her first appearance 
at the Crystal Palace. She met with so flattering a reception that it was evident 
her name had already travelled beyond the precincts of the institution to which 
she belongs ; indeed, we know of no young singer in London who gives so much 
hope of future excellence. Her voice, though not powerful. is vet telling ¢ 

sympathetic ; her style, while being free from ws ion, is sieanhhie esas 
and graceful; and in her execution she displays many very valuable qualities. 
Nothing could be better than her phrasing in the aria “ Sombres forets,’ 
“Guillaume Tell,’——as pure in intonation as it was refined in feeling. 
tiful ballad, “ 1’m alone,” 


* from 
The beau- 
from Mr. Benedict’s “ Lily of Killarney,” was likewise 
given with much tenderness and simplicity. Even extreme nervousness, to 
which all débu/ants are liable, could not prevent Miss Henderson from fulfilling 
her task in the most satisfactory manner. Mr. Swift was the other vocalist. Two 
pieces were 


set down for him in the programme,—‘ Love sounds the Alarm,” 


’ from Mr. Benediet’s new 
opera; but, sutlering from hoarseness, an apology was made for him, and the 
second song omitted. 


from “ Acis and Galatea,” and “ Eily Mavourneen,’ 


The orchestra performed, with its usual precision and 
effect, Schumann’s symphony in B flat, and Weber's overture to “Turandot.” 

It was not at all surprising to find St. James’s Hall filled to overtlowing on 
Monday last, on the occasion of Miss Arabella Goddard's benefit, and her last 


appearance this season at the Monday Popular Concerts. 
before the public, it is 


Though repeatedly 
at these concerts that her great talent has been most 
The répertoire of orchestral works is very limited, in 
comparison with that of chamber-music compositions, and hence the frequent 


abundantly displayed, 


repetition of certain acknowledged masterpieces. To know, however, an artist 
in his varied capacities, and to judge of his merits, we must look to ail his 
achievements, rather than toafew. It is for this reason that the Monday Popular 
Concerts have offered Miss Goddard the widest ficld for distinction, inasmuch as 
her numerous appearances necessitated a constant change of programmes. We 
know not who will be called upon to fill her place during her absence; but this 
we know, that no pianist, be he English or foreign, will easily succeed in effacing 
the impression she has left behind. Indeed, we may safely assert, that in many 
Neither should it be forgotten, that Miss God- 
dard has appeared, alternately, with one of the greatest piano players of modern 
times,—we mean Mr. Charles Halle. 


respects she is without a rival. 


Not only has she stood her ground bravely 
and nobly, but she has often challenged comparison, and in many cases 
arried away the palm. That the public should be cager, therefore, to show their 
admiration for the brilliant talent of this accomplished lady, is not to be won- 
dered at. The pieces selected by Miss Goddard for this important occasion 
testified to her artistic feeling, and evinced, in a high degree, her executive 
powers. Besides the prelude and fugue, a/la Tarantella, by Bach, with which 
she produced so great an effect at the Philharmonic Society, and Beethoven's 
“Kreutzer” sonata for pianoforte and violin, with Herr Joachim, the great 
pianiste played the sonata in C minor, Op. 111, for piano solo, the last sonata for 
Of Bach's 
fugue and its performance we have already spoken in our preceding number. To 


that instrument bequeathed to the world by the immortal composer, 


dwell upon the merits of the famous “ concertante” sonata dedicated to Kreutzer 
is equally superfluous, having stated that Miss Goddard was assisted by Herr 
Joachim. It only remains for us to saya few words on the music and the exe 


tion of Beethoven’s “ Testament Sonata,” as it 


Ce 
is called. “ Approchons avec 
respect de la derniére sonate de Beethoven, du dernier accent de cette lyre sans 
rivale,”’ says M. Lenz, in his book on * Beet hoven et ses Trois Styles.” “ Respect” 
is a poor word indeed to apply to so grand a work; veneration would have been 
far more appropriate, since it is one of the most sublime compositions of the prreat 
master. Ii consists of two movements—the first an allegro, preceded by a 
majestic introduction, -the second an adagio, with variations. They are not 
variations, however, in the ordinary sense of the word, but such as only Beethoven 
knew how to write. 
cannot help feeling moved at this solemn leave-taking, this tender ‘ Lebe-wohl,”’ 


In listening to the last strains of this poetic inspiration, one 


as the author of the analytical remarks on the sonata expresses himself, “to the 
instrument which he had raised to the dignity of the orchestra, and on the keys of 
which he had revealed the entire secret of his artistic life.” 

It is impossible to do justice to Miss Goddard's exquisite performance of this 
in some of the variations on the 


wonderful work. So delicate was her touch 


“ Arietta,’ that her fingers seemed to float over the key-board, and the notes 


came words, full of the deepest pathos. We must not forget to mention that 
yecame V , I I 
the concert opened with an early quartet of Haydn, charmingly played by Messrs. 


Joachim, Ries, Webb, and Paque. The vocal music was intrusted to Miss Clari 


Fraser and Mr. Tennant. 

We will now turn to a less serious if not less interesting subject, leave the 
glories of the concert-room, and give our attention to the prospects of the theatre. 
Last week we scanned the programme of the Royal Italian Opera ; to-day we 
have before us the prognostics vt Her Majesty's Theatre. It is difficult to ex- 
press an opinion where all is doubt; but one thing is certain, Mr. Mapleson has 
already beaten Mr. Gye—in the length of his prospectus and in the exuberance of 
his language. The latter naturally claims for his theatre the foremost place 
among the great lyric establishments in Europe ; the former, in speaking of Her 
that “ no other opera-house in existence can 


M r. of 


Majesty's Theatre, proudly aseer' 


of equa! 


boast advantages. uye cescribes the successful career 
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Mdlle. Patti. Mr. Mapleson, with commendable enthusiasm, exults in the 
genius of Mddle. Tietjens, who constitutes “the last link of that chain of 
glorious ‘prime donne’ commencing with Catalani;”” and assures us that 
“by one alone” of living artistes has the “high ideal” been reached; viz., by 
Madlle. Tietjens. The manager is deeply impressed with the responsibilities of 
the undertaking, and points to the list of singers, and other arrangements, to 
show that everything wil! be done to render the performances worthy of the 
theatre and public support. As far as we can judge, he has donc his best to 
collect a good company, perhaps not particularly strong in names (many being 
unknown), but complete in every department. Signor Giuglini, of whose merits 
Mr. Mapleson says not a word, of course heads the list of tenors. Whether 
Signori Armandi and Cappello, two new comers, are rivals of Signor Giuglini or 
of Signor Soldi we are unable to decide. Among the baritones, we observe the 
name of Gilardoni, a singer enjoying a great reputation in Italy, and who will make 
his first appearance in ‘‘ Un Ballo in Maschera,” as Renato, the cheval de bataille 
As basso, we notice the engagement of Signor Zucchini, 
He is at 


of Signor delle Sedie. 
a conscientious artist, though not inthe possession of a beautiful voice. 
present performing at the Italian Operain Paris. Signor Graziani will appear, and 
will not appear, though he cannot possibly be in London before the month of July, 
says Mr. Mapleson, being engaged at Barcelona. Of course if he sings at Barcelona, 
he cannot well be heard in London, and yet he forms one of the “troupe” of 
Mr. Gye. Even supposing his engagement with the latter gentleman not to 
commence until July, how can he, after that time, appear both at Covent 
Garden and at her Majesty’s Theatre 2 True, he might declaim the “ recitativo” 
in one place, sing the “ cabaletta” in another, and attack the “coda”’ so furiously 
that he may be heard in both theatres at the same time. But Mr. Mapleson 
does not even hint at such a thing. In short, we leave it to Lord Dundreary to 
unravel this mystery. We have designedly reserved speaking of the ladies 
“pour la bonne bouche.” There are no less than nine ‘ Mademoiselles” and 
one “ Madame,” though among the * Demoiselles,” if we are not mistaken, we 
detect many a “ Madame.’ Why Madame Lemaire should be the only one who 
owns to a better half it is not for us to decide. All we hope is, that Mesdemoi- 
selles Kellogg, Louisa Michal, Dario, and Fiorio,as well as Mademoiselle Trebelli, 
of whom report speaks highly, will do honour to their country, their name, and 
their profession. Of ‘* Mademoiselle ’’ Guerrabella, whose impersonations on the 
English stage have been more successful than numerous, we shall be pleased to 
The sisters Marchisio are not 
at St. James’s Hall some few 
** Semiramide ” will no doubt 


Imve occasion of speaking in terms of praise. 
entirely unknown in this country, having appeared 
months since. Their performance on the stage in 
awaken considerable interest. No new operas are added to the old r¢épertoire ; 
but the most popular works of Donizetti, Rossini, Verdi, Meyerbeer, Balfe, and 
Flotow, will be performed during the season. Mozart and Weber will not be 
forgotten in the “Temple of Art.” Signor Arditi retains the liton as chef 
orchestre. Messrs. Blagrove and Cooper are leaders of the band, consisting of 
the members of the Philharmonic Society, while the chorus will be carefully 
We wish Mr. Mapleson every possible success in 


selected. So far so good. 


his “ lofty and onerous enterprise.” 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 
THE SYNTHETICAL MANUFACTURE OF ACETYLENE. 

Ur to within a recent period, the division of the science of chemistry into 
inorganic and organic was one which could be defined with some accuracy. 
Organic chemistry was held to include the study of all chemical compounds 
which required for their production the agency of vitality, and which could not 
be formed artificially in the laboratory ; whilst inorganic chemistry treated of all 
bodies which were capable of being built up from their clements by artificial 
means. Some one or two compounds which were met with as purely vegetable 
productions, but which were also capable of synthetical formation in the labo- 
ratory (acetic acid and oxalic acid, for instance), occupied the border land 
dividing the two great kingdoms, and formed frequent ground of argument as to 
which class they should belong. Gradually, however, other instances of the 
artificial formation of organic compounds were published, and in course of time 
these so multiplied that organic and inorganic chemistry are at the present day 
almost incapable of being separated by an exact line of demarcation, but merge 
insensibly one into another; the border-land of organic bodies built up from 
their elements, having increased to such an extent as almost to form a third 
division of its own, and threatening to absorb the organic class altogether. 
Foremost amongst the workers in this new branch of synthetical chemistry 
stands M. Berthelot, who has succeeded, by the direct union of one element after 
another, in building up classes of bodies with very complicated formula. Per- 
haps the crowning discovery of all, and one which must certainly be regarded as 
a most important chemical achievement, has just been communicated by him to 
This consists in the synthesis of a hydro- 
These com- 


the French Academy of Science. 
carbon by the direct union of its elements, hydrogen and carbon. 
pounds have before been formed artificially, in less direct ways, and the well- 
known chemical indifference of carbon at the ordinary temperature to the most 
powerful agents, and even at a red heat to all but oxygen and sulphur, rendered 
it almost hopeless to attempt to effect its union with hydrogen in any but an 
indirect manner; especially since all hydro-carbons hitherto prepared are decom- 
posed at a red heat. 

Some recent researches of M. Berthelot upon acetylene—the hydro-carbon 
containing least hydrogen—having shown that it possessed considerable stability 
under powerful decomposing influences, it seemed just worth attempting to pre- 
pare this gas from its elements. The first step was to procure pure materials. 
In the case of hydrogen this offered no difficulty, but with carbon it was 
different. The impurities which this body contains, in its ordinary condition, are 
very numerous, and resist a!l but the most energetic attempts at their elimina. 
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tion ; the only method, in fact, in which they can be removed being by the = 
of chlorine at a red heat, as recommended by M. Dumas. tine 
Perfectly pure hydrogen and carbon having been obtained, the ne 
to induce them to unite chemically. ‘The action of a red heat was 
without success. A higher temperature was next essayed, and the hr. ay OR: 
was allowed to flow over the carbon contained in porcelain tubes heated ee 
ness ; but after more than an hour’s exposure to this temperature, the Whit 
melted like glass, without any trace of acetylene being produced, Porvels 
remained the powerful action of electricity, or, indeed, the joint influence ye 
Carbon was exposed in an atmosphere hee 
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agent combined with heat. 
to the influence of the induction spark ; but although the experimen 
fied in various ways, it was attended with as little success as the former Meth: 
As a last resource there remained the action of the electric are batees a 
carbon poles, in which were united an excessive elevation of temperature ues 
with the transport of carbon across the intensely-heated space, ™ ee 
poles, previously purified with chlorine, were introduced into an atmos a ~ 
hydrogen, and the experiment tried. It succeeded at once; the gas oe F 
was produced as the sole result as soon as the luminous arc appeared, a 
tinued to be formed so long as any carbon was left; four atoms of carbon ig 
with two atoms of hydrogen; the resulting gas being passed into me ug 
priate absorbing solution, containing copper, from which it might onan 
liberated for examination. This experiment was shown before the Academy. 
is described as being very striking, both on account of the brillianey itl 
electric light and the characteristic formation of the acetylide of copper. a 
also very easily performed, and may take its place as an instructiy, ca 
experiment. 
This brilliant result, the importance of which, in a scientific point of yjoy Can 
scarcely be over-estimated, is a point of departure for a vast number of in 7 
synthetical formations. By a simple addition of hydrogen, olefiant gas aa 
obtained, and from this gas alcohol is readily prepared, and thus the key obtains 
to the artificial production of the chain of compounds whose entirety constitis 
organic chemistry. These researches may, to the superficial observer, me 
devoid of value. The utilitarian may ask of what use are they, Certain 
the isolated fact which we have here recorded seems of little direct use; byt i 
must be remembered that this is the crowning one of a series of researches Whi ’ 
M. Berthelot has for many years been carrying on. By it, and analogous resi 
chemists are unfolding the laws by which Nature works in her vast laboratrs 


' of the animal and vegetal world. Already, by a careful imitation of hor »» 
cesses, we are cnabled to prepare from refuse and repulsive substances, perf - 


of the most delicate fragrance, as well as other bodies of commercial importano 
Every day some new organic compound of value or rarity is being built y 
the workshop of the chemist; each week the student and imitator of Natur’ 
skilful architecture is enabled to compose organic substances of increased ey. 
plexity of composition, until the secrets of the actual formation of such bovis a 
quinine and morphia seem almost within grasp. And with such prizes as 1s 
to reward the successful chemist, the most utilitarian spirit will hesitate ty xi 
* Cui bono ¢” of the labourers in this fascinating branch of synthetical cheuisn 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE RELATIONS OF LIGHT AND COLOUR. 
To the Editor of “The London Review.” 
Sir,—The paper on “ The Relations of Light and Colour,” enlarged on by yx 

in the Supplements of December 21st and 28th, goes over so much of the ga 
over which I have previously gone, that I think my experiments ought tw lu 
had a more particular mention. I was the first to make a systematic inur 
into the colours obtained by these revolving rays of white over a black suri, 
and my theory of the homogeneity of light has arisen from it. Although 
lately made public, my experiments and theory are the result of many ye 
of inquiry. 1 have not been fortunate in having my drawings and views pou 
nently put before the world; I hope, however, that you will permit me ts 
what the investigations are to which I allude. 

At the meeting of the British Association at Aberdeen I attempted to shor - 

1. That, from various physical as well as physiological phenomena, we 
arguments which warrant us to conclude that the pulsations in tie luminous 
are at greater intervals than is generally admitted. 

2. That a negative, /.c. a no-light or no-motion, is essential to the product" 
colour. 

3. In imitation of these pulsations, experiments were made in press * 
Section A., showing the production of colour by the motion of a ray of ™ 
light over a black ground. 

4. 1t was also shown how, by altering the construction of the figures, t 
could be changed, but that those colours which are allied to red com * 
systematically separated from those which are allied to blue. 

5. That other most remarkable phenomenon of polarization—the colours? 
the alternate rings becoming instantly complimentary to each other, on ®e™* 
the motion of the undecomposed white ray reflected from the card. 

6. It was also shown how, by certain constructions, the coloured refrac” 
transparent crystals could be imitated by making the card revolve, 
upwards. ‘The white card appears a transparent solid, beautifully coloures 

7. To carry out the analogy to refraction through crystals, the card ws 
perforated, and the figures exhibited on a screen, the light being trans 
through the openings. This last could not be shown at Aberdeen for" 
light. 

Finally, it was shortly explained to the section how these discove 
applied to the explanation of the colours produced by the prism. |, 

After the above statement, the question naturally arises, what 15 eo 
the author of “The Relations of Light and Colour” would cam ©. 
own? And as it is incontestable that most brilliant colours are po". 
these experiments without the aid of any refracting medium, we * 
nearer and nearer to the conclusion that the ether is a homogeneous “*"" 
unless there still exist some who cdn make themseives believe = id 
phenomena arise from “ certain affections of the retina,” or that they * 
jective, not real.” I am, Sir, your obedient servant, v4 

Perth Academy. Joun Sait” 
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he growl lengthened period of the snake’s absence in shedding her skin, during which, it 
+ to ban will be remembered from our former statement, the eggs became completely 
be ins cold. They were removed under the direction of the superintendent of the 
ke sorta zoological collection, by her keeper, who has attended her during the whole of 
ough oa" her location in the Gardens, for more than seven years. ’ 
any veal The necessity for their removal was not only apparent from the bad state they 
73 108 were in, but the impoverished condition of the python, diminished in bulk by pro- 
ne to #2 bably at least one-third of her former dimensions, and her long absence from 
ood, now thirty-two weeks, naturally led to anxiety as to her ultimate safety if 
0 show oe were allowed to hopelessly continue her sitting. The snake behaved spite- 
we ist fally during the operation. We cannot but express the hope that Dr. Sclater will 
‘nous ele ae have another opportunity of satisfying the interest which this incubation | 
‘as excited, when the like deference to the natural inquisitiveness of the public 
oduction could be, with propriety, forbidden by the council of the Society, without any 
ground for offence against them. 
present r ANTIQUARIAN Retics 1x Sournwark.—In carrying on the works for the con- 
ay of Wis mone of a sewer and subway at the east end of the new street in Southwark, 
— aa ~ perry of the Metropolitan Board of Works have cut through a deposit 
es, the a én pottery and other miscellanea of various ages, from the Roman period 
dd cous * “ers - eenth century. Amongst the former remains are several fragments of 
- A “ore tea, with mouldings and figures in bas-relief of the usual character. 
@ colnet’ se to sang of black ware of elegant form, and the mouth and handle of a 
on reves evuntere’ 1 fine vessel of coarse clay. Some foundations of buildings were 
mt ined soa " based on a remarkably solid mass of concrete, in which courses of 
refract™® found, atin i os were bedded. A few fragments of the wall-decorations were also 
ve, pu won| “salt arang i.aces of the frescos which adorned them. Amongst the 
youre’ IVSTN—LV Fi ware we noticed the following potters’ marks: VIRONI OFF.— 
card tweed» ‘een el or F ASSI—JVLIA. Some coins are said to have been 
trans C erably lost pag, wegen of by the workmen, but it is believed they are not irre- 
n for ¥* ry oe , € antiquary. The mediaval débris comprises several broken 
and several Pe common stoneware pottery, Dutch and English glazed tiles, 
ries | Be xcavations wake eae of the peculiar ‘small form singularly so common in 
od Walter Rale: ei = and round London, which may be not inaptly termed the Sir 
2 Tue By hs 7- 
claim * morks at eras WeELL.—Mr. Maynard, the talented surveyor of these water- 
pro eek’s im at informs us that the outlay of £22,000, stated in our last 
= ye hildren, with ot includes schools for the accommodation of three hundred 
as Ss wes 2,600), and cet farm-buildings, enclosing and laying out twenty acres 
Re th ita steas _— ase of land (£2,000). So that the actual cost of the well, 
ey © ate “m-engines, pumps, and two Cornish boilers has been £6,700. The 
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at SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 
error in your impression of the 22nd inst., ascribing to me an experi- 
+ by Mr. W. Crookes, in a letter from Professor Roscoe, of Manchester, was 
os ble to those who study the method of chemical analysis pursued by Pro- 
- Bunsen and Kirchhoff, and having been corrected by Professor Roscoe, in 
na wing number of your journal, might require no farther comment at this 
=” but | have been unable to discover, in the scientific columns of your com- 
urnal, any detailed account of the valuable experiment of Mr. Crookes, 
Iusion was there made. 
“ Philosophical Magazine” for January, 1861, and again in the 
News,” of the 5th January of the same year, Mr. Crookes pub- 
lished an account of this experiment as follows:— __ 
«The atmosphere of a room, near to that part of ‘it where the illustration is 
rformed, is impregnated with soda-smoke, by igniting a piece of sodium, the 
pe of a pea, on wet blotting-paper. Any flame, whether of gas, spirit, a candle, 
a which may now be burning anywhere in that part of the room, will exhibit 
p: ed manner the well-known yellow soda-flame ; and if the full amount 
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ee a wire-gauzo air-burner is turned on and ignited, it will give a 
uniformly brilliant yellow flame, upwards of a foot in height and three inches in 


: ter. ‘ ‘ » . on © 
a “ small flame be now moved in front of this large one, it will exhibit a 


curious phenomenon. Those parts of it which are ordinarily seen to be 
jaminous will suffer no change other than that slight diminution in intensity 
which might be anticipated from their projection in front of a broad, but not 
very brilliant source of light; beyond these there will appear a sharply cut and 
ntonsely black narrow border, closely surrounding the visible flame, and present- 
‘ng the curious appearance of the latter being set in an opaque frame. A closer 
scrutiny Will show that this black rim is not, as I at first supposed, in that outer 
cone in which the yellow soda-flame is most distinctly seen, but that it lies in the 
dark space immediately outside the luminous part of the flame, affording proof of 
the existence of another invisible cove of vapour. 

“The flame from a tallow candle shows this appearance better than that of wax 
or sperm, probably on account of its inferior luminosity. A small spirit or gas 
fame will also answer very well; but I think a tallow candle shows the pheno- 
menon in a more striking manner.” 

An appropriate name for this beautiful experiment would be Crookes’s experi- 
ment of the snap-dragon, so familiar are we with its “black borders” and 
“emoky outlines,’ exemplified in the dancing flames of that common pastime. 

The illustration of the same experiment, figured in your journal of the 29th 
Jane, 1861, for which improper credit was given to me by your impression of 
Professor Roscoe’s letter, referred to above, was prepared by request for the table 
of a lecture-room, and possessed no interest further than this, beyond its lively 
beauty and the convenience of its form for the purpose intended. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ALEXANDER §, HERSCHEL. 

6, Ashby-road, Canonbury, N., March 31, 1862. 

‘No account of Mr. Crookes’s experiment has ever been printed in this 


journal.—Ep, Lonpon Review. | 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
THE UNSUCCESSFUL INCUBATION OF THE PYTIION. 
Aut hopes of the hatching are now at an end: the eggs were removed 
yesterday (Friday) morning. 








No blame whatever can attach to the authorities 


of the Gardens, or the keepers, for this unfortunate result on any account, | 


unless it be the very forgivable one of a too polite attention to the wishes 
of members and visitors. There is no doubt that the frequent removals of the 
blanket in uncovering the eggs, and the occasional partial uncoilings of the 
snake, caused too numerous sudden changes of temperature for the proper 
development of the young, which originally we know, from Mr. Bartlett’s dissec- 
tion, were inthem. The effects of these disturbances attained a climax in the 
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Tuk PARADISE Birps.—The Paradise Birds, the expected arrival of which we 
announced in our last impression, arrived in safety at the Zoological Society's 
Gardens, Regent’s-park, on the afternoon of Tuesday last. They are two young 
male birds, just coming into full plumage, and appear to be lively and in good 
health. The lateral tufts, which form such a conspicuous ornament in the adult 
male of this species (Paradisea papuana), are just beginning to be developed. 
A large vacant room, formerly the upper portion of the old museum building, has 
been fitted up, with a cage 20 feet by 11 feet, for these birds, and will give them 
ample space to display their plumes in full beauty. ; 














LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Royal Society, March 27th. General Sabine, President, in the chair.—The 
paper read on this occasion was “ Theoretical Considerations on the Conditions 
under which Drift Deposits containing the Remains of Extinct Mammalia and 
Flint Implements were accumulated, and on their Geological Time,” by Jos. 
Prestwich, Esq. In the paper which the author read before the Society in 1859, 
it was demonstrated that the flint implements occurred in undisturbed gravels 
commingled with the remains of extinct mammalia ; but the theoretical considera- 
tions of the subject were then omitted. The author now showed that in existing 
river-valleys, in parts of England and France, two lines or zones of gravels or 
drift deposits are met with; one at from fifty to two hundred feet above the 
present streams, and usually forming a terrace: the other ranging along the 
bottom of the valleys. The elevated terraces are portions of former valleys, wider 
and more shallow than the present ones, scooped out by other and different 
causes than mere ordinary river-action. They are above the reach of the highest 
floods, and no other mass of water than that flowing up an arm of the sea could 
fillthem. ‘The Seine, at its highest flood, has not exceeded twenty-nine feet, but 
it would require the present river to be of a hundred times that volume to fill the 
existing valley. That the terraces were originally connected is proved by the 
isolated patches of their gravels still lying at elevated spots between them. The 
author believed that the gravels were brought and distributed by ice and by the 
melting of the winter snows in spring pouring down great bodies of . water, 
the gravels inclosing boulders of hard rock, brought often from long distances. 
He also attributed much importance to the action of ground-ice. He pointed 
out contortions in the drift-bed at St. Acheul, as formed by the pressure and 
squeezing force of massive ice. The characters of the gravels were then con- 
sidered in reference to the climatal condition of the drift period, which the 
author argued were those of a more intense cold, by 20° or 25°, than the average 
of our present winters. The bearings of the geographical distribution of the 
animals of that period, and its comparison with those of existing forms of life, 
were also assumed to confirm this inference. The use assigned for some of the 
largest flint implements was that of making holes in the ice,—the men of the 
drift-age, like the North-American Indians and the Esquimaux, being no doubt 
often dependent upon winter supplies of fish. Since the formation of the high- 
level gravels, an elevation of the land has taken place, and the present valleys 
excavated, and the lower gravels deposited. The tendency of existing rivers was 
to cut deep gorges, and not valleys, with sloping sides, such as those containing 
the gravels. The large flint implements were nowhere so abundant in the 
valleys as in the terrace-gravels. Flint-flakes, on the contrary, were most com- 
mon in the valley-gravels,—the climate of the valley-period being more lenient, 
there was a diminished need of great flint chisels for breaking the ice. These 
distributions, at two periods, of different forms of implements indicated a dif- 
ference in the habits of the tribes by whom they were respectively used. 

In the questions of time and succession the value of probabilities must be 
considered. The antiquity of the flints was carried back through three geological 
ages,—the lotss, terrace-, and valley-gravels, alllong periods except the loéss, the 
duration of which was comparatively short. The sand-pipes in the valley of the 
Somme were first considered as a standard of time-measurement; and then the 
author commented upon the probable condition at those periods of the British 
Channel, the formation of which, while a late geological event, he was not pre- 
pared to admit to be one of the last. Even in the Pleistocene period the British 
Channel existed, although much narrower, and there was a line of cliffs running 
parallel with the present coasts. The sea being narrower, was frozen over every 
winter, permitting the passage of men and animals. Some of the great effects of 
such acold period might already be conceived, although it might not be in our power 
as yet to define them accurately. In looking at a distant mountain-chain we could 
judge of its great magnitude without waiting for a trigonometrical survey to be 
assured of its exact dimensions. The author then suggested as a possible measure 
of time the perturbations in the increasement of heat at various depths in the 
earth’s crust, arising from disturbances originating with the glacial period ; and 
he concluded by giving his impression that in the existence of this remarkable 
cold period preceding our own, we might possibly trace evidence of great anf 
allwise design by the circumstance that, in this long glacial era, the earth’s crust 
would tend to acquire an earlier adjustment in its equilibrium, and obtain a 
rigidity and stability which should make it more fitting for the habitation and 
pursuits of civilized man. 


Royal Institution, March 28.—Admiral Fitzroy lectured * On the Meteorolo- 
gical Electric Telegraphy, under Trial at the Board of Trade.” Having now 
had several years’ experience in this department, he had consented to give 
some explanation of the system, for, as a fraction of public revenue was expended 
upon it, it was right some account of its operation should be given. The depart. 
ment was first organized by Mr. Cardwell in 1855. At the British Association 
meeting at Aberdeen, in 1859, the late lamented Prince Albert, then President, gave 
decided support to a proposal for meteorological telegraphy, and, in 1860, twenty 
home stations, besides six foreign ones, including Paris, for the collection and 
transmission of information, were established. By these means the officers of 
the department could form charts of the weather, and gather from them what 
was to be expected for some two or three days in advance, and thus to foretell 
storms. The first storm-warning was given in 1861, and these warnings have 
since been uninterruptedly continued. The services of the coast-guard had been 
added by the Admiralty, and now twenty reports of the weather, at various more 
or less distant places, are received every morning, and ten every evening. These 
weather notices are sent to six daily besides some weekly papers, tothe Admiralty, 
Horse Guards, and Lloyd’s. These “ forecasts ” add nothing to the expense of 
the system. The knowledge even that no bad weather was to be expected was 
by no means unimportant, and the value of the negative information might be 
even greater than that of the positive. The inferences drawn were not dependent 
on any individual, but on facts, and without those collections of facts which had 
been made at various observatories, and by the commanders of ships of all 
countries all over the world, it would not have been possible to utilize this 
science. The lecturer then explained the modern knowledge of storms, and the 
action and causes of cyclones. He also dwelt upon the great currents which pass 
from the poles to the equator, and vice versd, by irregularities in the motions of 
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which cyclones or storms were produced, and the effects of these he considered 
to be greatly increased by the shallowness of the earth’s atmosphere. This had 
been generally regarded as from forty to fifty miles high. No clouds were ever 
seen above ten to fifteen miles, and the barometer in the highest balloon ascents 
of Rush and Welsh, about four miles, stood at eleven inches, which would give by 
arithmetical progression only no pressure at all in much less than ten miles. 
He thought the atmosphere did not extend many miles beyond the highest 
region of cloud, or fifteen to twenty miles. The self-registering barometers were 
then described, preference in meteorological observations being given to those 
which recorded by means of a spur marking upon a card moved by clock-work, 
over those registering by photography. The idea of weather-warnings had long 
been familiar both in America and Europe, and had been even proposed for the 
old semaphores ; but the application of electricity to the subject was first practi- 
cally taken up at the Aberdeen meeting of the British Association. Some of the 
practical effects of these warnings, otherwise unnoticed, was rendered evident by 
the reported depression of certain undertakings. The Plymouth Great Western 
Docks shareholders complained of a dulness in their business, from the absence of 
vessels in their graving docks for repairs of damages occasioned by storms. The great 
system of meteorological observations under the French astronomer Le Verrier 
was next spoken of, and our own peculiar facilities of information and independence 
of any foreign co-operation. We could communicate with Heligoland, Nairn, 
Valentia, Jersey, and various other places, with the advantage of their being 
nearly on the same level. The present system of signals was essentially one of 
warning ; all that was meant by the notice was “ Look out,” and it was left then 
for local observations to influence the application of the warning. In foretelling 
changes of weather, what had chiefly to be regarded was, that currents moving 
in the direction of their length move also in the direction of their breadth, those 
reaching us drifting about five miles an hour constantly to the East, in addition 
to theit other motions. When currents met and interfered with each other, there 
was sometimes much complication in their motions. Local changes extended to 
no great distances, and were not of importance in eliciting the general results; 
but important changes were, on the contrary, felt over great distances, and 
warnings could be given two or three days before bad weather would reach us, 
sometimes even as much as four days. The pocket aneroids of Messrs. Negretti 
& Zambra were praised by the lecturer as being so portable and accurate. The 
idea that cyclones gyrated across the ocean and re-traversed it back again was 
strongly opposed, and the lecturer concluded by pointing out the general courses 
of the storms which reached our island, and exhibiting the warning signals in 
use, _ have already been described by us in this journal (vol. iii., 583, and 
p. 794). 

Meteorological Society, March 19. N. Beardmore, Esq., C.E., President, 
in the chair. 

The following members were elected :—G. B. Airy, Esq., M.A., Astronomer 
Royal; Sir C. T. Bright, Bart.; E. B. Bright, Esq., F.R.A.S.; A. Brewin, Esq. ; 
J. G. Barclay, Esq., F.R.A.S.; R. Cull, Esq., Secretary to the Ethnological 
Society ; L. Clarke, Esq.; E. Clark, Esq.; C. O. F. Cator, Esq., B.A.; R. C. 
Despard, Esq.; R. V. Dodwell, Esq.; R. B. Grantham, Esq., C.E.; F. Hopkins, 
Esq.; W. H. Harrison, Esq. ; A. O. Hammond, Esq.; E. D. Johnson, Esq.; R. 
Inwards, Esq. ; Captain W. D. Lowe; J. Lake, Esq., C.E.; Dr. Morris ; J. Miller, 
Esq., M.R.C.S.L.; J. MacLean, Esq., C.E.; D. MacCullum, Esq.; Sir J. P. 
Orde, Bart.; W. H. Preece, Esq.; T. L. Plant, Esq.; Dr. Stewart; B. W. Smith, 
Esq.; J. Simms, Esq.; Rev. F. Silver; W. W. Saunders, Esq., F.R.S., Vice- 
president Linnwan Society, Treasurer Royal Horticultural Society, Vice-president 
Entomological Society ; Rev. R. Tyas ; and W. O. Whitehouse, Esq. 

1. “On the best Method of determining Average Values from individual Obser- 
vations,” by John Bloxam, Esq. 

2. Mr. Bloxam also read a paper “On the Comparison of the Daily Readings of 
the Barometer at Greenwich and Newport.” 

3. “On the Gales of November, 1861,” by Dr. Moffat. The remarks on these 
gales were from observations taken at fourteen stations in England and the 
Channel! Islands, in each degree of latitude from 49° to 55°, and longitude between 
1° E. and 30° W. Taking a general view, Dr. Moffat concluded that the 
vortex of the cyclone was in the German Ocean, off the coast of Scarborough,— 
an opinion in which he was borne out by the statements of masters of ships 
returning from the Baltic. His paper terminated with some remarks on the 
prevalence of diseases of the nervous and muscular systems in connection with 
such gales, and with hail and snow showers. 


Ethnological Society, Ist April—‘ On the Antiquity of Man from th® 
Evidence of Language,’ by the President, J. Crawfurd, Esq. The periods 
usually assigned for the first appearance of man only date from the time when 
he had attained the means of in some way recording his own career. Long ages 
must have elapsed before he could have attained this power. Language is not 
innate, but an acquirement of the human understanding. Infants are naturally 
without, and acquire it by instruction, learning as readily one language as 
another, The prodigious number of languages which exist shows also multi- 
tudinous sources of origin—a distinct and separate invention for every inde- 
pendent tongue. But such is the antiquity of language, that in no case could 
we trace when or by whom it was made. It must have existed long before the 
art of writing, which was of comparatively recent origin. The inflexions and 
prepositions of words, and the structural peculiarities of various of the principal 
languages, were then brought to bear on the subject. From the primitive articu- 
lations of savages to express their few requirements and wants, then, language 
had its rise. In the first attempts, names were given to familiar objects, forming 
nouns. Then adjectives expressing quality would follow; and afterwards, by 
degrees, the various other terms more and more abstract in their expressions. 
Thus, the long lapse of time is demanded for the elaboration of the rudest tongue 
—for none exists with a vocabulary of fewer than 10,000 words. These words, in 
order to constitute a coherent system, had often to undergo modifications of 
form; and some of them besides their literal meaning, had to receive meta- 
phorical ones. What ages, then, must have elapsed between the first rude 
attempts to assign names to a few familiar objects, and the completeness language 
has arrived at, even among cannibals ? 


British Archeological Association, March 26th. George Vere Irving, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair.—The exhibitions were—l. By Mr. George Maw, F.S.A., 
three articles found between fifty and sixty years since, in pulling down an old 
house in Norwich, namely, a letter dated February, 1615, by Martin Calthorp, 
communicating that “Colonel Cromwell was alive and well since the printed 
newes of his being slaine in a duell in Holland, which report was unfounded ;” 
an iron spur, of the time of Charlies I.; a toilet implement, of silver.—2. By Mr. 
C. Ainslie, a very delicate gold ring (only 7} grs.); tradition assigns its posses- 
sion to a Lady Errol.—3. By Mr. T. Ingall, a painting of the bust of the Saviour, 
in oil, on a thin plaque of alabaster, believed to be by a Spanish artist of the six- 
teenth century. Mr. Syer Cuming made some observations on paintings upon 
stone, and referred to various examples. Dr. Barlow enumerated several on 











a 
slate, a very remarkable example of which is a series of figures 
in the Church of St. Ursula, at Cologne.—4, By Mr. Semated the Portes 
Henry VIIL., weighing 3 dwts. 8 grs.—5. By Mr. Wakeman, an impresaintt of 
a coin of Carausius, of a sew type, in the Caerleon Museum. from 
sents a profile to the right bearing a rayed crown and the legend rp , 
PF AVS vricvs, The reverse, a standing figure of the Emperor, holdin . 
and an orb. SAECVLI FELICITAS. we 6 8 thea 
Mr. Syer Cuming read a paper, “ ncient Fibule,” to illustrate 
‘eeimane (exhibited) in the possession of Mr. W. H. Forman. Some fing 
were examples of a Roman fibula, representing the Hippocampus, enameleg 
circular cloissonnée, enamelled; some of the champ-levé manufacture ( ia yr. G 
plated with silver), measuring five inches in length, although probably «rut A SE 
had been broken off from the bottom; and others of Saxon age, ‘¥, om OPER 
Cuming also read a paper ‘On Seals bearing a Date.” Hitherto he had not = 
with any earlier than the fourteenth century, and only one of that era, the mat 
Cottingham Priory, founded a.p. 1322, by Thomas Wade, lord of Liddell, oan - 
fifteenth century, the seal of the ancient borough of Shrewsbury was p 
bearing date 1425. wre, 
Mr. Paul Brisden forwarded some memoranda relating to Thomas B 
Bishop of Sodor and Man. This bishop is not named by Heylyn, nor by a 
verin, in his “ Survey.” Thomas Burton was Abbot of Vale Royal, in Cheah; 
= —- ae and stated to have died in possession in 1480, The Pope 
styles the see the Church of Sodor. The bracelet bearing his seal exhibited 
before the society, makes it Monensis. : ar Madame 
The Chairman laid upon the table Part II. of the Collectanea Archeologicg M 
’ 


Pre. 
RAVsiy, 


Mademoise 








which completes the first volume of this publication. Mada) 

Se Madame M 

— Mademoise 

LEARNED SOCIETIES. Made 

LIST OF MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK, Her F 
Mowpay. i 

moisel 

ENTOMOLOGICAL—12, Bedford-row, at 8 p.w. oo - 
MEDICAL—32a, George-street, Hanover-square, at 8} P.M. ‘‘On Syphilitic Metritis,” p na 

M. De Méric. y 
ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 2 p.m. General Monthly Meeting. , 

CHEMICAL—Barlington House, at 8 p.m. Anniversary Meeting. Signo 
TuEsDay. Signor 

CIVIL ENGINEERS —25, Great George-street, Westminster, at 8 p.m. Discussion op Sign 


Mr. Brunlees’ and Captain Galton’s Papers ‘‘ On Railway Accidents.”’ 
MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL—53, Berners-street, Oxford-street, at 84 P.x, ie, 
ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 p.m. ‘* On the Physiology of the Senses," Sign 


By Mr. J. Marshall. His First 
SYRO-EGYPTIAN—22, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, at 7 p.m. Anniversary Meeting, 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY-—11, Hanover-square, at 9 p.m. ‘‘ Remarks on a Specimen of Aley). 
saurus Ferox,” By Mr. Yate Johnson. : ” es 8 
WEDNEsDAyY. 
ROYAL LITERATURE—St. Martin’s-place, at 84 p.m. ‘ Maestro 
SOCIETY OF ARTS—John-street, Adelphi, at 8 p.w. ‘On the Decoration of the Inter. Leader « 


national Exhibition Building.”” By J. Gregory Crace. 
GRAPHIC—Flaxman Hall, University College, at 8 p.at, 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION—32, Sackville-street, at 8} p.m. Anniversary Meetipy, Poet, . 


Prompte 
Leader o 
Maitre di 


Chorus |] 


THURsDayY, 
ROYAL—Burlington House, at8} p.m. The Bakerian Lecture ‘*On the Total Solar Eclipse of 
July 18th, 1860, observed at Rivabellosa.”” By Warren De la Rue, Esq., F.R.S, 
PHILOLOGICAL—Somerset House, at 8 p.m. ‘‘ An Account of some Early English Poems.” 
By F. J. Furnivall, Esq. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 p.m. ‘On Heat.” By Professor Tyndall 
CHEMICAL—Burlington House, at Sp.m. ‘‘On the Quantitative Method in Chemistry.” By 
Dr. Debus. 





THE UNRIV: 






Frrpay. 


ASTRONOMICAL—Somerset House, at 8 P.M. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 8 p.w. ‘On Mauve and Magenta, and the 
Cclouring Matters derived from Coal.” By Dr. Hoffmann. 


SaTuRDAY. 
ASIATIC—5, New Burlington-street, at 3 p.m. 


BOTANIC—Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, at 3} p.m. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 r.a. ‘ On Spectrum Analysis,” By Professor 


H. E. Roscoe. 












Madame 4M. 















NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The LONDON REVIEW is now Published on SATURDAY Morning, in tne 
for the early trains, and not on Friday, as hitherto. Copies of the LONDOS 
REVIEW may be obtained in the Country through any Bookseller or News-agew 
on the day of publication. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer having brought forward his Budy 
Thursday evening, it would have been impossible to comment upon his fina , 
statement if the day of publication had continued to be, as hitherto, on Friday. or 
circumstance, and the importance of giving the latest intelligence of the I 
week, have proved the necessity of postponing the publication of the ora 
REVIEW by one day. The first-fruits of this arrangement will be apparent by 
first article in this week's number. 

Advertisements are received up to TWELVE 0’ clock on FRIDAY. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, | 


COVENT GARDEN. 


SEASON 1862. 


yr. GYE has the honour to announce to the Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers, and=the Public, that the 


EASON of 1862 will commence on 


TUESDAY NEXT, 


APRIL 8rtua, 


On which occasion will be performed Rosstni’s Granp Opera, “ GUGLIELMO TELL.” 








ENGAGEMENTS. 


‘ele ADELINA PATTI, 

Madame P E N C O, 

Madame DIDIER, 
Madame RUDERSDORFYF, 
Mademoiselle A NES E, 

Madame TAGLIAFICO, 
Madame MIOLAN-CARVALHO, 
Mademoiselle ROSA C SILLA G, 

Mademoiselle GORDOSA, 


Her First Appearance in England. 
AND 
Mademoiselle MARIE BATTU, 


Her First Appearance in England. 


Mademo 





Signor TAMBERLIK, 
Signor NERI-BARALDI, 
Signor LUCCHE SI, 


Signor ROS 8S I, 
Signor GARDONI, 
Ilis First Appearance these Two Years, 
AND 


Signor MARIO. 





Signor RONCONT, 
Signor GRAZIAN I, 
Monsieur F A U R E, 
AND 
Signor DELLE SEDTIE, 
His First Appearance at the Royal Italian Opera. 


Herr FORMES, 
Signor TAGLIA FICO, 
Signor FELL AR, 
Signor PATRIOSSI, 
Monsieur ZELGER, 
Signor CI A M PI, 
Signor NAN NI, 

His First Appearance in England. 
AND 
Signor CA PPONT, 
His First Appearance in England. 


Director of the Music, Composer, and Conductor, 
Mr. COST A. 


Principal Danseuses. 
Mademoiselle S AL VION J, 
AND 


Mademoiselle BATTALINI, 





Meestwoel Piano, «© «© «© © © © @ « 
Leader of the Military Band, 

Chorus Master, . . . «.« « « 

PO, 5 6 + @ 6 

Prompter, . 2 © »© © © © © © © 
Leader of the Ballet, . . . .... . 
Maitre de Ballet, . wie Sek SS 


THE UNRIVALLED ORCHESTRA 


The Scenery by Mr. WILLIAM 


Mr. GRIEVE, 


Signor LI CALSI. 
Mr. GODFREY. 


» « « « « Mr. SMYTHSON. 
ee ee ° Signor MAGGIONT, 
: os ° ‘ Signor MONTERASI. 
eo , Mons. NADAUD. 
. 8 ° . eG Mons. DESPLACES., 
AND CHORUS OF THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
Stage Manager, Mr. A. HARRIS. 
BEVERLEY, 
and Mr. TELBIN. 
Artistes Costumiers. 
HENNIER, and Mons. GUSTAVE MORIN (from Paris), 


Madame MARZIO, Mons. 


Mrs. JAMES and Mr. COOMBES. 


The Machinery by ..... 
The Appointments by. . . . . 


Mr. SLOMAN. 
. Mr. PRESCOTT. 


Applications for Boxes and Stalls to be made to Mr. PARSONS, at the Box Office, under the Portico of 


the Theatre, 


; Also, of Mr. MITCHELL, Messrs. EBERS, Mr. HOOKHAM, Messrs. CHAPPELL, Mr. BUBB, 
pre COCK & HUTCHINGS, Bond-street; Mr. SAMS, St. James’s-street; Messrs. CRAMER, BEALE, 
: WOOD, Regent-street ; and of Messrs. KEITH, PROWSE, & CO., Cheapside. 


Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, April, 1862. 


SE 





T" EATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. — 
Lord Dundee success of Mr. SOTHERN, in the character 
Monday Tuesdec’ “Brother Sam’s” Letter nightly encored. 
ANERICAN COO ednesday, Friday, and Saturday, OUR 
rth THR WIFE'S oy _ Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Sothern, &c, 
bunday, April } 5S PORTRAIT and FAMILY JARS.’ On 
tod W cchaiente Oth, in aid of the Band Fund of the London 
firmed SHOCK IN (46th Middlesex), when will be per- 
IN GRIMSHAWS EVENTS; OUR AMERICAN COU- 

UNDED ON af BAGSHAW, AND BRADSHAW;; and 
rlorming bet ACIS, Saturday, April 12th, last night of 
tee Theatre will te Easter Monday, as during Passion week 
its mi de closed for cleansing and decorating. 


{ 


— 
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ee ap ns y 
P LY TEC HNIC.—NEXT MONDAY 


— 7, at ast 7, Lecture by Professor J. H 
oot “THE ECLIPSES OF THE RUIN AND MOON” 
_ sTand Concert by SES OF THE SUN AND MOON, 


trilies the the BROUSIL and SHAPCOTT 
on nee performing on their Silver Neo Horns. 
° “The New Te Appalling Accidents in Coal Mines,” 
NAY Astronome aeeserial and Stellar Chemistry.” Ele- 
~! Brougi} Fant; W ednesday at 2. Concert by the cele- 
»» Thursday 4 & every evening at 3 past 8, and on Tues- 
“solving Views, illusion ormne® at 3. Beautiful Series 
a ” ; ’ r 
Open 12 to 5 and 7 toto e “Tron Walls of Old 


| 





| OYAL ALHAMBRA PALACE.—The 

wondrous Leotard every evening during the week (the 
279th representation).—Miss Kebecca Isaacs, Miss. F. Thirl- 
wall, sal Madame Dotti; and Messrs. Vernon Rigby, Parkin- 
son, Bartleman, &c.; the Mexican Wonders; Steve Ethair; 
the Gorilla; the Infant Keenig; Mrs. Brian, and Messrs. Wie- 
land, Critchfield, and Templeton. A Grand Morning Per. 
formance, a3 above, on Saturday next. Commence at 2; 
carriages at 4. Box-oflice open from 11to4, Musical Director, 
Mr. Thos. Bartleman, 


men 








ao BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENTS 
PARK. 

EXHIBITIONS OF PLANTS, 
AND FRUIT, 
Wednesdays, May 28th, June 18th, and July 9th. 
AMERICAN PLANTS, Monday, June 9th. 


Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens only, by Vouchers 
from Fellows or Members of the Society, price, on or before 
Saturday, May 17th, 4s.; after that day, 6s.; or on the days 
of exhibition, 7s. 6d. each, 


SPRING EXHIBITIONS every Wednesday to May 7th, 
at Two o’clock, 


GENERAL FLOWERS, 








ECTURES ON MAN IN BRIGHTON. 
Mesars. FOWLER and WELLS, 

From America, now LECTURING on PHRENOLOGY and 
PHYSIOLOGY in the ROYAL PAVILION, BRIGHTON, 
Will OPEN in LONDON aboat the 15th of Arrrt. 

Address, 337, Strand. 











|} OYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s-inn-road. 
vy The numerous and urgent appeals which are made for 
admission by the homeless and destitute sick render it im 

tive on the Committee to entreat the continued bounty of the 
affluent and humane to enable them to persevere in the exten- 
sive system of relief afforded by this Hospital. 

During the past year, in addition to 1,190 in-patients, no less 
than 50,496 out-patients received the benefit of this Charity. 
Since Christmas two additional wards have been opened for 
the a of in-door patients. 

Contributions are received by the Treasurer, Epwarp 
Mastermay, Esq., Nicholas-lane; and at the Hospital. 

a STANFORD 8. SMITH, Sec. 


if OSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND 
DISEASES OF THE CHEST, BROMPTON, 8.W. 
One eighth of the entire mortality of the country results 
from diseases of the chest. This fact accounts for the vast 
number of sick persons seeking the benefits of this special 
Charity, particularly in the winter months, -when cold, want, 
and miserable homes aggravate their sufferings. To turn them 
away would be cruel; fo keep all the wards open money is 
required, and is earnestly solicited. 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. See. 
HENRY DOBBIN, Bee. 











Inpia Orrick, 20th March, 1862. 
Y I YHE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA 
in Council hereby GIVES NOTICE, 

That the present RATE of INTEREST (£4. 10s.) Four 
Pounds Ten Shillings per cent. per annum, on East-India Bonds, 
will CEASE and determine oun the 3lst day of MARCH, 1863. 

That from and after the 3ist day of MARCH, 1863, such 
Bonds will carry Interest at the rate of (£4) Four Pounds per 
cent. per annum, 

That Holders of Bonds will be allowed to bring them in 
to be marked for continuation at the said Interest of (£4) 
Four Pounds per cent. per annum until the 30th day of 
SEPTEMBER, 138862, ae that such Bonds as shall not be 
marked for continuation as aforesaid on or before the 30th day 
of SEPTEMBER, 1862, shall be liable to be paid off on the 
said 3ist day of MARCH, 1883, on which day all Interest will 
cease, THOMAS GEORGE BARING. 


EMERARA RAILWAY COMPANY.— 

Issue of £115,000 Perpetual Preference Stock, in con- 
formity with the Colonial Ordinances of November, 1859, and 
August, 1861. 

PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE IN LONDON, 
James Brand, Esq. Jonathan Hopkinson, Esq. 
Henry Bruce, Esq. M. H. Kemshead, Esq. , 

Sir J. R. Carmichael, Bart. Capt. Mangles, R.N. 

G. H. Chambers, Esq. , John Torrance, Esq. 

Henry Davidson, Esq. 

The Demerara Railway was projected in 1945, with a pro- 
posed capital of £250,000, and the line was to extend from 
Georgetown to Mahaica, a distance of about 294 miles. 

In consequence of the monetary difficulties of 1847, and of 
the peculiar depreciation of West India property, this amount 
of capital could not be obtained from the original shareholders ; 
but, by the issue of Preference Stock and of Debentures, and 
by Loans from the Colony, the railway has been carried to 
within five miles of its intended terminus at Mahaica. 

In November, 1859, an ordinance was passed by the Colonial 
Legislature, and received the sanction of the Home Govern- 
ment, surrendering to the Company the debt due to the colony, 
on condition that the railway should be completed to Mahaica 
at the estimated cost of £30,000, five years being allowed for 
such completion. 

It was found that through this liberal concession on the part 
of the colony, tho railway might be completed at the cost to 
the shareholders originally contemplated, aresult almost, if not 
altogether unprecedented in railway construction. The present 
amount of original stock is £135,100, and the issue of £115,000 
will suffice to finish the line, to clear off the debenture debt, 
and all other claims against the Company. 

A Colonial ordinance, authorizing the issue of this £115,000 
as a7 per cent. preference stock, was passed in August, 1861, 
and, with the concurrence of the Directors at Liverpool, this 
stock is now offered to the public by the above-named pro- 
visional committee, The existing ordinances require that the 
management of the Company should be carried on‘at Liverpool, 
but an application has gone forward to authorize its transfer to 
London. 

In consequence of the immigration now taking place, the 
exports from the Colony are steadily increasing: the returns 
for 1861, just received, show that— 














64,821 hhds. 
GS SPs cikediacesisatennenss iabines { 30,378 smaller packages, 
27,009 puns, 
i¢. ceabansissnemaneseuns { 5.977 hhds. and bris. 
Of molasses... ............ piubinuceess 3,477 puns. 
Of greenheart and other hard- 


wood } 825,083 feet. 


were shipped in that year, being largely in excess of any 
former export; to the excess of sugar and ram, the estates 
upon the railway have mainly contributed, The liné also leads 
to that part of the Colony, and to the adjoining Province of 
Berbice, which was the great seat, in former years, of the 
cotton cultivation now sought to be re-established. 
Notwithstanding the imperfect site of the railway, 

the traffic has steadily increased ; the returns last 

year on 15 miles amounted to .............ces00eee-eeeeee £22,296 
It is believed that the completion of the line will 

greatly increase the proportionate returns, but 

assuming the remaining five miles to yield only one- 


CUE MIOTO, WIR. corcviccccscocvecccscocsvzecesscecesverebessoese 7,431 
There will be an annual income Of ”.,....22-.6660:cccccceee 29,725 
The dividend at seven per cent. on £115,000 Prefe- : 

rence Stock will be .. 8,050 





Leaving ...... hehe akcsécan: dean veneneeenshaden ae 
or about 73 per cent. to pay working expenses and dividends 
to the origina! shareholders. , 

The plan proposed is to issue the new stock in certificates of 
£20 each, with £5 paid thereon; £2 to be paid on application 
for such certificate, and £3 on allotment; the further calls not 
to exceed £5 each, at intervals of not less than three months, 
The deposits will be returned without deduction should no 
allotment be male. ’ 

Forms of application may be had of V. Perronet Seils, Eaq., 
Secretary of the Provisional Committee, at the office of 
Messrs. Thos. Daniel & Co., 4, Mincing-lane; of John H,. 
Golding, Esq., 3, Warnford-court, Throgmorton-street; and 
of P. F. Garnett, Esq , Secretary of the Company, Liverpool. 

Applications for certificates, accompanied by the deposit of 
£2 tor each certificate, are to be sent to Charles Cave, Eaq., 
Colonial Commissioner, at the banking-house of Messrs. Pres- 
cott, Grove, Cave, & Cave, 62, Threadueedie-street, London, 

London, March, 1562, 
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INGAPORE GAS COMPANY (Limited). 

Capital £100,000, in 20,000 shares of £5 each, with power 

to increase. 108. to be paid on ication, and 10s. on allot- 

ment. No future call to exceed £1 per share, and the intervals 

between each call not to be less than three months, as provided 
by the articles of Association of the Company. 


eB pemnenens. Gin 
Stephenson Clarke, Esq., Surrey Consumers’ Gas Company. 
Benjamin Cooke, Eeq., Bahia Gas Com aime t 


v. 
George Garraway, Esq., Bri eat endl Weve Ges Oa b 
Robert Laing, Esa, i e mey and Malta and Moiiieranem 
Gas Com 


ies. 
Warine B. M. Lysley, Esq., County and General Gas Company. 
John Nicol, Esq., Tottenham and Edmonton Gas Company. 
Dr. Normandy, Analytical Chemist. 
Henry Palfrey Stephenson, Esq., Crystal Palace District Gas 
Company. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT AT SINGAPORE. 


Witt Hewry Reap, Esq., Chairman. 
Jose D’ Almeida, Esq. William Paterson, Esq. 
Jchn James Greenshields, Esq. | Tan Kim Seng, Esq. 
Charles Hercules Harrison, Esq. | — Whampoa, Esq. 
Reginald Paddy, Esq. 
Law Agent at Singapore—Alerander Muirhead Aitken, Esq. 
Hon. Sec. (pro. tem.) at Singapore— Christopher R. Rigg, Esq. 


Auditors—Wm. T. Morrison, Esq., 23, Fenchurch-street ; 
oe Alfred Williams, Esq., 64, Bankside, Southwark. 
Solicitor—Thomas H . Scarborough, Esq.,5, Bloomsbury-square. 
Consulting Engineer. 

R. M. Christie, Esq., 76, King William-street, City. 
Engineer and Secretary —Robert King, Esq., 58, Pall-mall. 
Broker—Francis Burnand, County-chambers, 14, Cornhill. 

Bankersin London. 
London and County Bank, 21, Lombard-street. 
Bankers in ee 

Oriental Bank Corporation, Threadneedle-street. 

Temporary Offices in London—76, King William-street, E.C. 

ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

The Singapore Gas Company (Limited) has been formed for 
supplying to the British settlement of Singapore, contain- 
ing a population of upwards of 80,000, with about 5,500 houses, 
—— of churches, chapels, barracks, prisons, and Govern- 

t offices. 

he extensive trade of Singapore calls for a very considerable 
supply of gas; the town has hitherto been lighted with oil, 
which is costly and troublesome, and there is a very strongly 
expressed desire on the part of the inhabitants for the esta- 
blishment of gasworks. 

‘His Honour the Governor has conditionally sanctioned the 
grant to the Company of sufficient land for the construction of 
the works, and has expressed his willingness to take into his 
favourable consideration any proposal which !he Company may 
make as to lighting up the Government buildings. 

The Municipal Commissioners have consented to allow the 
Company to construct the works and lay down mains, and have 
expressed their intention to contract for lighting the town with 
gas for a term of years. 

No payment will be required for the advantages conceded to 
the Company. 

An influential local Committee has been formed in Singapore 
to act in co-operation with the London Directors. 

Estimates for the construction of the works and the workings 
of the Company have been prepared by the Company's engi- 
neers, and carefully tested by the Directors, who are all prac- 
tically experienced in gas business. These estimates show that 
gas of an illuminating power, equal to 18 candles, can be sup- 

lied at 13s. 6d. per 7,600 cubie feet, which is not more than 

ve-eighths of the present cost of cocoa-nut oil, yielding an 
egual light, or one-seventh the cost of wax candles. 

The calculations on the workings of the Company show a 
profit of upwards of 12 per cent. on the capital laid out, and 
are based on the assumption that it will be necessary to have 
coal from England. It is hoped, however, that the Australian, 
Labuan, and Indian Coal Fields, or other sources, will provide 
a cheaper coal suitable for the manufacture of gas, which 
would further increase the profits. 

The value of gas property as an investment in England and 
on the Continent is fully recognized. All the London gas 
companies are paying large dividends, while the profits derived 
from provincial and foreign companies are most satisfactory, 
In 1858 the Australian Gas Company divided 10 per cent. per 
annum and a bonus of 5 per cent. per annum; the shares upon 
which £6 has been paid selling in December last at £9 per share ; 
the shares of the Oriental Gas Company for lighting Calcutta 
are now quoted in the London market at from 25 to 50 per 
cent. premium. 

The Articles of Association are prepared, and may be seen 
at the Company's Offices, and shares must be taken subject to 
such Articles, in which it is provided that, in case a sufficient 
amount of capital shall not be subscribed to justify the Direc- 
tors in proceeding with the works, the whole of the deposits 
will be repaid without any deduction. 

Applications for shares must be accompanied with a deposit 
of 10s. per share, paid to the London and County Bank, or 
through any of its branches. 

Interest at 5 per cent. per annum will be paid on the called 
up capital of the Company until six months after the opening 
of the works. 

Detailed prospectuses and forms of application for shares 
may be had at the Company's Offices, 76, King William-street ; 
or of the broker of the Senn any, Mr. FRANCIS BURNAND, 
County-chambers, 14, Cornhill. 

NITY GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

ASSOCIATION, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City.” 

Income from life premiums in 1360...... £24,309 8 9 
Loans granted. Good bonuses. Moderate premiums, 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 


8 heme FIRE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from fire premiums in 13609...... £70,656 16 0 
Every description of risks insured at tariff rates. 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 


CCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 

Every one should therefore Provide against them. 

The RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

grant Policies for sums from £100 to £1,000, Assuring against 

Accidents of all kinds. An Annual payment of £3, secures 

£1,000 in case of Death by Accident, or a Weekly Allowance 
of £6 to the Assured while laid up by Injury. 

Apply fur Forms of Proposal, or any information, to the | 
Provincial Agents, the Booking Clerks at the Railway Stations, 
or to the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. £102,817 
have been paid by this Company as compensation for Fifty-six 
fata) cases, and 5,041 cases of personal injury. 

The Sole Company privileged to issue Railway Journey | 
Insurance Tickets, costing 1d., 2d., or 3d., at all the principal 
Stations. 

EmPowERED by Spectat Act or PariraMeEnt, 1849. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 
64, Cornhill, E.C. 











WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 
of a Capital of £400,000, The last Bonus was in 1859, the 
next valuation will be in 1864. 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
ImMepiaTe asp Dereraep ANNUITIES AND ENDOWMENTS. 
New Premium Income for the year 1861, £9,173. 12s. 
Policies granted against ACCIDENTS or DISEASE totally 
disabling the Assured, for a small extra premium. 
Paid-up Policies granted after five Annual Payments. 
Half Credit Premium system for five years. 
Forms on application to the Orricr, 355, Strand, London. 





— 


TAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Established 1843. 


HEAD OFFICE, #8, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON. 





Extracts from the Report for the year ending Dec. 31, 1861, 
and presented at the Annual Meeting, held March 3, 1862 :— 

During the year 1361, 1,532 Proposals were submitted to 
the Directors for the Assurance of £513,049; of this number, 
1,115 were completed, and Policies issued for the sum of £361,960; 
yielding in Annual Premiums £12,868. 3s. 11d., and 201 stood 
over for completion at the end of the year; the remainder 
were either declined or withdrawn. 

It will be seen that the new income is larger than in any 
previous year of the Society’s existence. 

The Statement of Accounts was read, which indicated the 
following gratifying results :— 

The Society's Income is now £100,980. Ss. 2d. 

The Accumulated Fund is £414,231. 5s. 9d. 

Being increased during the year by the addition of 
£53,701. 2s, 9d. 

The following Table, in continuation of that presented in the 
last Annual mepetts will best illustrate the progress of the 
Society during the last six years :— 


No. of 
‘ New Sums Annual 
Year. Policies| Assured Premiums 





Total Accumula- 
| tions from all 











Issued,| thereby. therefrom. sources, 

£ s. d. £ s. d, 
1856 ......... 603 | 234,451 | 6,597 18 3 202,110 7 2 
BOE tescceses 572 221,122 7,735 9 5 233,055 1 7 
a 658 235,350 | 8,582 0 9 274,79715 4 
| ee 812 294,495 10,172 19 6 309,446 5 2 
ee | 902 336,290 11,312 15 9, 360,530 3 O 
ee 1,115 361,960 12,868 311 414,231 5 9 








Applications for assurance may be addressed to any of the 
Agents of the Society, or to 
J ZSSE HOBSON, Secretarv. 


PAW LIke ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
EstaBLiIsuHep 1823. 


The invested Assets of this Society exceed FIVE MILLIONS 
STERLING; its Annual Income is FOUR HUNDRED AND 
NINETY-FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS. 

Up to 3lst December, 1861, the Society had paid in Claims 
upon death :— 











I I, cca cccucerexsseveniecsitacanvacnd £4,329,378 
BE OEE, wn cncicetcis sti tededssnicsrviqeans 1,115,298 
DOANE tas sitiicadsceive £5,444,676 


The Profits are divided every fifth year. All participatin 
Policies effected during the present year will, if in force coven 
3lst December, 1864, share in the Profits to be divided up tc 
that date. 

At the Divisions of Profits hitherto made, Reversionary 
Bonuses exceeding THREE AND A HALF MILLIONS have 
been added to the several Policies. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and Statements of Ac- 
counts, may be had on application to the Actuary, at the 
Office, Fleet-street, London. 

WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNE3, 

February, 1862. Actuary. 
¢ ae MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 

LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13, 8ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 


EstaBLIsHED 1824.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 





BONUS MEETING, 1882. 
The Report presented at a Meeting held on the 2nd January 
last, for the declaration of the Ssventu Bonvs, showed, 
In Evidence of the Progress of the Society, 
that during the quinquennial period which terminated on the 
30th June, 1861, 

NEW ASSURANCES for a total sum of £1,486,370 had 
been effected, being an increase of £62,215 on those of the pre- 
vious five years; that 

THE INCOME had increased from £166,800 to £195,400 
per annum; that 

THE ASSURANCE FUND had risen from £1,154,276 to 
£1,422,191; andthata 

REVERSIONARY ADDITION to the Policies of £275,077 
was then made, as against £232,479 at the prior division. 


In Illustration of the Results of the Division, 

that the Reversionary Addition above named averaged 48 per 
cent., or varied with the different ages from 33 to 89 per cent. 
on the Premiums paid in the five years; and that the 

CASH BONUS averaged 28 per cent. on the like Premiums, 
being amongst the largest ever declared by any office. 

The Report explained at length the nature of the invest- 
ments, and the bases of the calculations, the results of which, 
as above shown, are eminently favourable. 


Tuk FoLLowinG aRE AMONG THE DisTINCTIVE FgaTURES OF 
THE Society :— 

Crepit System.—On Policies for the whole of life, one-half 
of the Annual Premiums during the first five years may remain 
on credit, and may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or be 
paid offat any time. 

Poticies vor Terms or Years may be effected at rates 
peculiarly favourable to Assurers. 

Invatip Lives may be assured at Premiums proportioned 
to the increased risk. . 

Prompt SeTTLemMeNT OF CLAiMs.—Claims paid thirty days 
after proofof death. 

Tuk Accounts anp Batancr Sugers are at all times open 
to the inspection of the Assured, or of persons proposing to 
assure, 





Tables of Rates, Forms of Proposal, the Report above-men- 
tioned, and a detailed account of the Proceedings of the Bonus 
Meeting, can be obtained from any of the Society’s Agents, or 
of GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 

13, St. James’s-square, London, 8.W. 

Taz Next Division oF Prortrs will take place in January, 
1867, and persons who effect New Policies before the end of 
June next, will be eutitled, at that division, to one year's addi- 
tional share of profits over later Assurers, 





HE EUROPEAN ASSURANCE 
issue GUARANTEE POLICIES or BONNs 
duced Rates of premium, on behalf of Officials i, ..  ™ & 
Treasury, Customs, Inland Revenue, General pr iy 
Board of Trade, War Office, Admiralty, the Post (ig 
and India Offices, Poor Law Board, Office of He” Coking 
woes. yt rong other Public Departments oF Majesty) 
ivery facility given to substitute th ‘ ; ; 
~ - existing Securities oe Donte of this Sockets : 
ife Assurance in all its branches at 
ay oy participation = a. meCanate Fates, with ” 
ife Assurance combined with Guaran 
oo to the Assured, tee on terms MOM aj. 
mmediate Annuities granted at the : 
for every £100 of purchase money :~ undermentione day 
Age 50 years, Age 60 years, Age? 
fouatly ,- tg 6d. ... £10. 38. 44. £14. om 
‘orms 0 oy r tuses, and Agen, ou 
may be obtain from the Head Office, 2, Waterloc Rien 
Te. 


mall, London. 
GTANDARD LIFE ASSURAyg 
COMPANY, ANCE 


Was Established in 1825, and during the last fiftes 

annual average value of New Assurances has exceeda) the 
Million sterling, being the largest business transacted Half, 
period by any Life Assurance Office, 1 tay 


From 1846 to 1851 the amount of Assurances 


In the Pre 
BAI 


Showing ! 





Showing H 


EPI WHE penracacpettenssuncensevanehebiisin din ueces £2,945 yp 
-- oy to 1856 the amount of Assurances Li 9 
TI WI ids 03. oi Sg cig ithabeneiensig 5 ‘ 
From 1856 to 1561 the amount of Assurances 2,511,505 COLLECT! 
effected was ..............06 Wik > ohbeAhlh Aduigh enn cc 2,302,958 We 
Total in fifteen years ............ £7,502 9 ALL VEGI 
Accumulated Fund...... Sees eoees £1,915,192, 17s, 1d. eemenaae 
Annual Revenue.................. 314,497 1 | 





The Directors invite particular attention to the 
New Terms and Conditions of the STANDARD Polity 


FREE ASSURANCE. 


The Assured under these Policies may procee 
in any part of the world without payment of oy Pe om 
may serve in Militia and Volunteer Corps, in time of a 
war, within the United Kingdom; and, further, no foe 4 
five years’ duration shall be liable to any ground of chall, < 
whatever connected with the original documents on which te 
Assurance was granted, — 


POLICIES OF FIVE YEARS’ DURATION effeciei:, 
the whole term of life at a uniform rate of Premium mar be 
renewed within thirteen months of date of lapsing, on payment 
of a fine ; during which period the risk shall be binding on the 
Company, in the event of death, subject to the deduction y 
Premiums unpaid and Fines. 

POLICIES of less than FIVE YEARS’ 
may be renewed within thirteen months, on URANO 
terms. 

SURRENDER VALUES peated, after payment of on 
ANNUAL Premium on ‘* With Profit ” Policies, or Tay 
ANNUAL. Premiums on those “ Without Profits,” Lx 
granted on such Policies within their value, 

By Order of the Directors, 


WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager, 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary, 
: Lonpon, 82, King William-street. 


to 


MR. 
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'D DUCATION.—An English Lady, retumigy 
at Easter to spend some time in the North of Ge. 
many with a friend who receives a limited number of Boarlen, 
would be happy to TAKE CHARGE of any YOUNG LADIB 
whose parents may be glad of a suitable escort for the 
daughters and of a recommendation to an establishment ps G 
sessing peculiar advantages. 
Apply, by letter, for prospectuses and further particulars, » 
C. H., Post-office, Sherbourne, Dorsetshire. 


N ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUS, 
250, OXFORD-STREET. China Dinner, Des, 
Breakfast, and Tea Services, at a great reduction for CASH, 2 

consequence of the expiration of the Lease. 
250, OXFORD-STREET, near Hyde Park. __ 


HINA, GLASS, AND EARTHENWARE 

34, Old Bond-street.—The whole of the Stock of te 

late Toomas Courtney, consisting of Breakfast, Dinner, ' 

Dessert, and Chamber Services, Table-glass, and Ornamet 
To be absolutely sold at a great sacrifice. P 
PG Btn a PE ceneceemiciail J 


CART| 
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Adopted by tl 


EAST 














— 


CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE—THE COMET YE 
— & BUTLER have imported a ltt 


i quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting whieh * 
the general opinion that it will equal the celebra comet ra 
of 1811. It is increasing in value, and the time mus 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be st 
its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are n0¥ fers, 
it at 363., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 

Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s. and 30s. per 

Superior Claret ............ 363. 423, 493. 608, 728» 
Good Dinner Sherry .........:s0sseeeeseees 243, 308. 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 

ere 36s. 42s. 488.» 
Port, from first-class Shippers, 363. 42s. 483. 08.» 
Hock and Moselle ... 30s. 363. 483. 60s. to 1208. ” 
Sparkling _ sedeniubiinunseaiinintl = > = ” 
Sparkling Champagne ... 42s. 48s. . 663. 7 i 

Fine old Sack, care White Port, Imperial Toksy, a 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare - 

Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 603. and 72s. per Oo 

On receipt of a Pust-office Order or reference, 80) 9° 
with a priced List of all other Wines, will be forw 
diately by ER, 
HEDGES & BUTL 

London, 155, Regent-Street, W» 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667 ) 


, rs 
IDDELLS PATENT SLow-CoMe 
R TION COTTAGE BOILER, for Heating COM gs 


~2 
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Entrance Halls, Baths, &c., by the circulation 
Requires no brickwork setting, will keep 19 action wf 
to eighteen hours without attention, at the expt pio? 
threepence per day; is perfectly sale, requit™ 
building, and may be seen in operation daily 
PATENTEE’S WAREHOUSE, = 
155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDO® 
Price complete, from £3.1 oa orepatl> 
Illustrated Prospectus free, and Estima : 
erecting Hot Water Apparatus of any magu 
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—"_—-s BARR & SUGDEN, 


SEED MERCHANTS AND FLORISTS, 
12, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





he Press, and will be published in a few days (Sent Free anv Post Parp, on Appiication), Illustrated, 
In the ’ 


BARR & SUGDEN’S GUIDE TO THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


ch FLORAL DISPLAY may be maintained from APRIL to NOVEMBER, with a 


Showing how a Ri Descriptive Priced List of all the best Flower Seeds in cultivation. 





BARR & SUGDEN’S GUIDE TO THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


WHEN, and what things should be done to secure a regular Supply of the best Vegetables 
from January to December, with a Priced List of Select Vegetable Seeds. 


ALL FLOWER SEEDS SENT POST PAID. 


_egchiONS OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ANNUAL FLOWER SEEDS, adapted for any 
COLLEV' Style of Gardening, 2s. 6d., 38. 6d., 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., and 21s. 


oe > 


Showing HOW, 


\LL VEGETABLE SEEDS amounting to 21s., sent carriage paid, to any Railway Station in the Kingdom. 


“~QLLECTIONS OF THE BEST VEGETABLE SEEDS, suitable for Small, Medium, and Large 
- Sized Gardens, 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 21s., 30s. 42s., 503, and 63s. 





BARR & SUGDEN, SEED MERCHANTS, 
12, KING-STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





eo 


MR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 


Mr. Craupet, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling spurious 
‘mitations of his Carte de Visite Portraits. Although the imperfection of them is manifest, these counterfeit 
productions are capable of deceiving persons who do not examine the photographs attentively. To prevent 
this deception Mr. Claudet begs leave to observe that all the Cartes de Visite which come from his 
establishment are stamped with his name on the back. 


107% REGENT STREET, 


THREE Doors From VIGO STREET, IN THE QUADRANT. 


GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 








Adopted by the Governments of Great Britain, Spain, Denmark, Russia, Brazil, East and West Indies, 
and the British Colonies. 


EASTON’S PATENT BOILER 


FOR REMOVING AND PREVENTING 


INCRUSTATION IN STEAM BOILERS, 
LAND AND MARINE, 


PS EASTON AND G. SPRINGFIELD, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
37, 38, & 39, WAPPING WALL, LONDON, E. 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


. MESSRS, JAY respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 
URNING at their Establishment. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Kurope. Mourning Costume of every 


scription is ~ Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice. The most Heasonable 
are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed, 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 
FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


D i . ° 

on ae its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LONDON. Families will effect a great saving by 

er orders to THIs ESTABLISHMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased at the 
nabie prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 


DRES y 
Peper MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, is kept 
) » and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 


DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
103 to 108, OXFORD STREET, W. 


FLUID 











ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE- IRONS, and 

CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8, BURTON'S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of Fenders, 
Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and General Iron- 
pee as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright stoves, with ormolu ornameuts, 32. 15s. to 332, 10s.; 
Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s, to 51. 128.; Steel Fenders, 
31. 3s. to 11l.; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 
3/. 38. to 18/.; Chimney-pieces, from 11, 8s. to 100.3 Fire- 
irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 41. 46 


The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiat- 
ing hearth plates, 


‘ 

EDSTEADS, BATHS, AND LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads, The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to 
the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 

in this country. 


Bedsteads, from ............6. 12s. 6d. to£20 Os, each, 
Shower Baths, from............ 8s. Od. to £6 0s, each, 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s. Od. to £8 10s, each, 


(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
BUG Cet GE ccccennsecteccoscnsevosssceens 4s. 3d. per gallon. 


ISH COVERS AND HOT WATER 


DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns are on show, at 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S. Tin dish covers, 7s. 6d. the set of 
six; block tin, 12s. 3d. to 35s. 6d. the set of six; elegant 
modern patterns, 39s. 9d. to 69s. the set; Britannia metal, 
with or without silver plated handles, £3 11s. to £6 8s. the set 
of five ; electro-plated, £9 to £21 the set of four; block tin 
hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia 
metal, 22s, to 77s,; electro-plated on nickel, full size, £9. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON'S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles,Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
Iron & Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices sad Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, 
Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman- 
mews, London. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


DEANE’S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 


WAREHOUSES, 


A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free, 
& CO, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Estasiisurp A.D, 1700, 


DEANE 


EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, celebrated for 


more than 150 years, remains unrivalled for quality and 
cheapness. The Stock is most extensive and complete, afford- 
ing a choice suited to the taste and means of every purchaser. 
The following are some of the prices for ivory-haudlied Knives 
—each blade being of the best steel, bearing our name, and 
warranted ;— 








sd.sd.s8. ds. ds. 6. 

Table Knives per doz.j14 0/16 0/19 0/23 0] 25} 29) 33 

Dessert ditto... inl" 0| 12 0/15 Oj} 18 0 a | 23 | 
9 


4 6/ 5 6\| 6 6| 7 6 ‘il 








Carvers, Joint, per pair 


ISH COVERS and HOT WATER DISHES. 

DEANE & CO. invite particular attention to their 

varied and excellent Assortment of these Goods, to which they 

are continually adding all Modern Approved Patterns in 
Electro Plate, Britannia Metal, and Tin. 


8 | 





-_ - - _—— ———— 





£s £8. La. Ls. La. La. 
Britannia Metal, set of 5... 3 0 3 6310/4 0510 515 
seen 5 dal » 6...) 4 6 413,56 015 87 27717 
Block Tin, setof 6 .. ...| 018.110 2 0/2 2.2 8 217 
See eee . wt) #2 0213'217'3 4314 
Electro Plate, setof4 ...:12 8121214 015 0151528 0 





| 'TRO-PLATED SPOONS and FORKS. 


The best manufacture, well finished, strongly plated. 
Every article stamped with our mark, and guaranteed. 























| Fippig. | REEDED. | Kia's. |Liny. 
geleldleldlel e 
¢5/2] 8 2isizei sg 
ef2imn| 2 |aléz ‘gies 
De | D n | 
ls. d.] s.] 8. s.|} 8) 5. | 8. 
Table Spoons, perdoz. 33 0) #)| 46 | 58 | 54/66) 58 
Table Forks ,, 31 0/38] 46 | 56 | 54) 68! 56 
Deasert Forks ,, 23 0; 29| 32 | | 37 6) 
Dessert Spoons ,, 24 0/30) 32 | 42) 37 | 4) 43 
Tea Spoons 4, 14 6/18 | 22 | 26/26} 32! 26 





DEANE & CO.’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
and priced FURNISHING LIST may be had on application, 
or post free. 





DEANE & CO. (Opening to the Monument), 
LONDON BRIDGE. 
Established A.D, 1700, 





yARR’S LIFE PILLS will keep people in 
vigorous health, and make them cheerful and hearty. 

They are unrivalled for the cure of sick headache, indigestion 
loss of appetite, impurities of the blood, disorders of the 
stomach, liver, or general derangement of the system.—Parr’s 
Life Bills may be obtained of any Medicine Vendor, in boxes 
1s. 1$d., 2s, 0d., and in Family Packets, lls, each, . 


“~ 
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SPRING MEDICINE, OF UNEQUALLED EFFICACY. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS 

Are powerful to remove all lurking impurities, brace 

and renovate the system, and bring the human constitution 
into a perfect state of health vigour. They produce 
reviving effect at once, and, ultimately, that serene cheer. 
= gy Cee a _e — uy: ag ae delight- 

solely by John ye, ., of Prospect 

Woodink Boon Sold by all Chemists apd other ealies it 
t medicines, at Is. 1id., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. Wholesale 

it, 22, Bread-street, London. 


OLLARD AND COLLARDS NEW 
WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16,GROSVENOR- 
STREET, BOND-STREET, where all commanications are to 
be addressed. PLANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 
—City Branch, 26, Cheapside, E.C. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 
the Royal Laundry, and ep yy by Her Majesty’s 
Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 

















OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
i of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chiorodyne” 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 
Sole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London, 
Price in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 64., carriage free. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanc- 
tioned tr the medical profession, and universally accepted by 
the ic, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach 
heart headache, gout, and indigestion, and as « mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. It is p , in a state of — purity and 
uniform strength, only by DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New 
Bond-street, London; and sold by all respectable Chemists 
throughout the world. 


N . MORE MEDICINE.— We find DU 
pation 








BARRY’S FOOD the safest remedy for chronic consti- 
, indigestion (dyspepsia), consumption, diarrhea, all 
gastric disorders, acidity, heartburn, palpitation, irritability, 
sleeplessness, distension, flatulency, phlegm, coughs, colds, 
asthma, bronchitis, dysentry, nervous, bilious, and liver dis- 
orders, debility, scrofula, atrophy. — Andrew Ure, M.D., 
F.R.8., Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Rud. 
urzer. It saves 50 times its cost in other remedies. In tins, 
Is. 14d.; Lib., 28. 0d.; 12lb., 228.—Barry Du Barry & Co., 
77, Regent-street, London; Fortnum & Mason; and at 61, 
Gracechurch-street ; 4, Cheapside ; 
street ; 330, Strand; 5, Charing-cross; 54, Baker-street; and 
all grocers and chymists. 
OUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are effectually cured by KEATING’S 
COUGH LOZENGES, which are daily recommended by the 
Faculty—Testimonials from the most eminent of whom con- 
be inspected—as the most effectual, safe, speedy, and may 





& S BEYFUS HAVE OPENED 
@ ADDITIONAL and MOST EXTENSIVE PREMISES 
No. 144, OXFORD STREET, 
(nearly opposite Bond-street), - 
In conjunction with their City Premises, 
91 to 95, CITY ROAD. 
THOSE ABOUT TO FURNISH 
are respectively solicited to inspect their large and varied Stock 
of first-class Furniture, at both Establishments. 
GOODS CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY PART OF THE 
KINGDOM. 
Illustrated Catalogues gratis and post-free. 





ete NG SAFETY SHUTTERS FOR 

PRIVATE HOUSES, defying the burglar to open them, 
at greatly reduced prices; manufactured in one sheet of steel, 
at 3s. 6d. per foot, super. ; in iron, 3s. per foot. 

The Builder says,—‘‘ Messrs. Clark & Co., of 15, Gate-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, have recently introduced a New Self-coil- 
ing Revolving Shutter, for which they have obtained Royal 
Letters Patent, which, in addition to being one-half the ex- 
pense, has the advantage of being remarkably simple, and con- 
sequently less liable to get out of order. All the complicated 
gearing apparatus is dispensed with; there are neither wheels, 
shafts, rollers, cords, nor weights to become deranged. 

‘* We are disposed to think they will be largely used, both for 
shop-fronts and private houses. Much of the difficulty now 
often found in providing shutters for large bow windows may 
be obviated by their use without extra cost.’’ 

Prospectuses, with full-sized sections, sent post free, with 
numerous testimonials. 

CLARK & Co., ENGINEERS, 





No. 63 and 150, Oxford. | 


venient remedy, for Cough and all Disorders of the Lungs, | 


Chest, and Throat. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and lis. each. Tuomas KeatinG, Pharmaceutical Chemin, 
79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. 





J FATING'S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND | 


COD LIVER OIL. 

Having frequently examined samples of PALE COD LIVER 
OIL, as imported by Mr. Tuomas Keatina, I can testify that 
it is uniformly of the best and purest quality that can be de- 
sired or obtained, possessing as it does the nutrient properties 
of that valuable medicine in the highest degree, unassociated 
at the same time with any disagreeable and irritating qualities 
resulting from the presence of decayed matter, thus making it 
an exception in respect of purity from many of the oils so 
abundantly advertised. 

EDWIN PAYNE, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., 
Assistant Physician to the Royal General Dispensary, &c., &c. 
September 27th, 1861. 

Sold in Half-pint Bottles, 1s. 6d.; Pints, 28. 6d.; Quarts, 
4s. 6d, ; cr in Five-pint Bottles, 10s, 6d., Imperial Measure, at 
79, St. Paul’sChurchyard, London. 


DR. DE JON GH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men as the 
safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., 
Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 
**T have frequently prescribed Dr. Dk Jonen’s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil, and I have reason to be satisfled with its bene- 
ficial and salutary effects.” 


The late Dr. JONATHAN PEREIRA, F.R.S. 


Physician to the London Hospital, 


“It was fitting that the author of the best analysis and in- 
vestigations into the properties of this Oil should himself be 
the purveyor of this important medicine. Whether considered 
with reference to its colour, flavour, or chemical properties, I 
am satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer Oil cap be 
procured,” 








Dr. BARLOW, 
Senior Physician to Guy's Hospital, 

‘‘T have frequently recommended persons consulting me to 
make use of Dr, pgs Joneu’s Cod Liver Oil. I have been well 
satisfied with its effects, and believe it to be a very pure Oil, 
well fitted for those cases in which the use of that substance is 
iudicated,” 





Dr. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Health to the City of London, 

“It is, I believe, universally acknowledged that Dr. pr 
Joxen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil has great therapeutical 
»ower ; and from my investigations, I have no doubt of its 
eing a pure and unadulterated article.” 





Da. ps Joncu’s Ligut-Browx Cop Lives O1 is sold 
only in Lurxriat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by 
respectable Chemists and Druggists. 

BOLE CONSIGNEES: 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 





Cavrioy,— Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, London. 


RIFFIN ANTIQUARIAN, a pure, choice, 
and first-class DRAWING PAPER, of Whatman’s 
manufacture. A new batch of 1860 make, is now in fine con- 
dition, and ready for delivery. Large Sheets, 52 in. by 31 in., 7s. 
WINSOR & NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London; 
and all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. 


EPOT FOR FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
No. 270, STRAND, LONDON. 


D. NUTT begs respectfully to call the attention of the Public 
to his Establishment for the Sale of Foreign Books, both old 
and new, and in every branch of Literature and Science. His 
Stock (which in some departments is the most extensive in 
England) is being continually augmented by weekly and semi- 
weeky importations from France and Germany, and by fre- 
quent arrivals from other parts of the Continent. 

All Orders for Books not in stock can be executed within the 
shortest possible time, and Periodicals and Newspapers sup- 

lied by post or otherwise, with the utmost punctuality and 
despatch. 

The following catalogues of Modern Books have recently 
been published, and may be had gratis for one postage stamp :— 
Part [.—French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Literature. 

II.—German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Polish, Russian, 
and Northern Literature. 
III.—Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Oriental Literature. 
IV.—List of Foreign Newspapers and Periodicals, divided 
into Classes, with amount of Annual Subscriptions. 

A Catalogue of Second-hand Books in every Department of 

Foreign Literature can likewise be had gratis fortwo stamps. 














NEW MUSIC. 


OBERT COCKS & CO’S LIST OF MUSIC 
FOR THE SEASON :— 


Handel's Messiah (from Mozart's score), 1s. 4d., 2s., 3s. 6d., 
6s.6d., 15s., and 18s.; Israel in Egypt, 2s., 3s. 6d., 48.6d., and 15s.; 
Judas Maccabeeus, 2s., 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 15s.; Occasional 
Oratorio, 2s., 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d.; Samson, 2s., 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 
15s.; Haydn's Creation, 23., 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 15s.; Specimen 
Pages, with List of 21 Oratorios, gratis and post free; Boyce’s 
Cathedral Music, 3 vols., each £2. 2s.; Ouseley’s Anthems, 
for Church Seasons and Festivals, £2. 12s. 6d.; Jebb’s Choral 
Responses, £2. 2s.; Clare’s Psalmody, 12 parts, each 3s., or 
4 vols., each 9s. ; Chorister’s Handbook, in numbers, 2d. each, 
or 2 vols., each 8s.; Robert Cocks & Co.’s Collection of Anthems, 
Services, &c., per page, 14d.; Anthems, &c. by Palestrina and 
others, first series, 12s., second series, 8s.; Morning and 
Evening Services, with Communion, and 373 Chants, 6s. 6d. ; 
the same, without the Psalter, 1s. 6d. Catalogue of Organ, 
Church, and Cathedral Music, gratis and post free. 


London: Roxpert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, and 
4, Hanover-square, W., Publishers to the Queen. 














Now ready, 8vo. sewed, Price One Shilling. 


— AUTHENTIC REPORT of the TRIAL 
BY COURT MARTIAL OF 
CAPTAIN A. M. ROBERTSON, 
Fourth Royal Irish Dragoon Guards, held at the Royal Bar- 
racks, Dublin, on the 6th of February, 1862, and following 
days. With Portraits. 
Fine Paper Edition, with Photographs of Colonel Bentinck, 
Captain Robertson, and Adjutant Harran, price 2s. 6d. 
‘“* A trial has just been concluded in Dublin, which has 
rivalled even the Windham case in notoriety and scandal,’’— 
The Times, March 27th. 





Dublin: M‘Griasuan & Git, 50, Upper Sackville-street. 
London: Simpkin, Marsuatt, & Co. Edinburgh: Jonny 
MENZIES. 

Just Published, price 6s., the 
NA TIONAL REVIEW.—Neo. XXVIII. 
| CONTENTS : 
I. Gentz’s Diary of the Austrian War in 1809. 


II. National Loans: Mr. Chase’s First Budget. 
III. Music and the Lyric Drama. 
IV. Marsh’s Lectures on the English Language. 
V. The Grenvilles: a Chapter of Politica] History. 
VI. The Morality of Political Economy, 
VII. Why are Women Redundant ? 
VIII. The Court of Charles II. of Spain. 
IX. The American War. 





X. The Ignorance of Man. 
XI, Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading Societies. 


Cuarman & Harr, 1924 Piccadilly, 





We 
POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, , 
Va, Conduéted ty yt | 


THE PHOSPHORESCENCE OF THE 
By A. Dg QuatreraGeEs, Translated was With a Pig, 


THE SUN AND SOLAR PHENOMENA, Wn. 
By James Bagen, F.R.A.S. th os Pig, 
Coloured Plate, », 


LIGHT AND COLOUR. With a 
Rospert Hunt, F.R.S. 
THE INTERNATION AL EXHIBITION BUILD 
ithan Ex to te. a GS. 
. President of the ‘British Association.” CE, Del 
A A } SCIENCE 
PLATING. By Grorcr Gor. TO BLEctyo, 
ARTIFICIAL PRECIOUS STONES. By W.g 9 
THE WHITE CLOVER. With Two Plates by Tyga kt” 
By Mrs. Lan KESTER. Wen, 
THE HUMAN HEART. By Isaac Asur, B.A, To 
MISCELLANEA. 2 ACD, 
GEARTERLY RETROSPECT of 
QUARTE of eve 
Science. "Y Department 4 
London : Ropgrt Harpwicxg, 192, Piccadilly 
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LL 1g Tinee, Des 
ACMI AN MAGAZIYx OPEN COMP. 
M Edited by Davip Massoy. ZINE. ra anvisE 
No, XXX. FOR APRIL, 1862. (Comrreriyg Vou, ¥,) Times, Stan 
CONTENTS : FIRE ING 
I. Three Weeks in New York. B : p anon 
spondent in America. Y our Special Com, THE oon 
II. Waiting. By the Author of “John Halifar, Gey, TE TCKKISi 
man.”’ : 
III, Ravenshoe. By Henry Kingsley, Auth « : Times, Lond 
Hamlyn.” Cha S° V.—Chavies meste Bacall THE. DUBLIN 
Last. LV.—Archer’s Proposal. LVI.—Scutar; * & HE SWINFE) 
IV. A Few —— fee haw’ | Scheme of Repro, T Morning Poe 
tation. . O. Trevelyan, B.A., Se 
. Bas e, Cambridge. . holar of nay 4 vig wed 
’, Englis exameters: Mr. Dart’s T : : , 
Iiad. By the Rev. Dr. Whewell nn *i0® of the at my 
VI. A Quiet Nook; or, Vagaries of an Old Bachelor THE ALBERT ] 
— en By J a Ruffini, Author of « fp, Seneeh, Ast t 
enoni,” ‘‘ Doctor Antonio,” &. ¢ Bi y P 
wi Lact Firtetion. Nila hap. TV.—Xy a 
Yi e New Morality: Worship of Majoriti 
Rev. F. D. Maurice. syorities, “By te AMERICA. 
VIII. On Visions and Dreams. By the Rev. John Cunp; THE CAMPAIG! 
bam, B.D Author of ‘The Chuck tity) MMMM peesDeNT De 
cot!and. ; 
IX. Management of the Nursery. By Archibald Maclares New York Hei 
Part lab, Diet, the Bath, pa Clothing. —_- M‘CL 
X. Milo. By J.M 7. wow aa 


XI. The Oxford University Museum, 
XII. Passing Events: France and the Roman Question, 
Vol. V. is published this day. Vols. I., IL, IIL, and IV, gp 
now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. exch, 


Macmittan & Co., Cambridge; aad 23, Henrietta-stree, 





















Times, New Y« 
HEROISM OF TI! 
“CUMBERLAN 
New York Tin 





Covent Garden, London. To E 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all the Rais 
Stations. , 
oven at OF THE INSTITUTE C 
ACTUARIES, 





AND 


ASSURANCE MAGAZINE, 
No. 47, for APRIL, price 2s. 
CONTENTS. 

Mr. WooLtnovse—On Gompertz’s Law of Mortality, andthe 
Dependence between it and Simpson's Rule for finding te 
Value of an Annuity on Three Lives. 

Mr. Jas. Texrry—On the Tendency of some Systems of Dy 
tribution of Surplus to defeat the Object of Life Assurance. 

Mr. Bartey—On the Principles on which the Funds of Lis 
Assurance Societies should be invested. 

Memoir of the late Jonn Finvarson, Esq., Actuary of th 
National Debt, Government Calculator, and President of th 
Institute of Actuaries. 


MESSI 


THE C 


Mr. Petar Gray—On the Construction and Use of Comm 2 
tation Tables for Calculating the Values of Benefits depeniy 
on Life Contingencies. 
Proceedings of the Institute of Actuaries. 
London : Cuaries & Epwin Layton, 150, Fleet-street, Ord 
Depét for Books on Assurance, Life, Fire, and Marie. ers fi 








HE LEISURE HOUR, No.536, for Apri st, 

Price Ons Penny, contains :—A Life's Secret: s1# 

of the Strike: Chap. XIV. ‘I think I have been s fol'- 

The Adventures of Colonel Blood. By Dr. MeCrie.—The ¥* 

Cod Fish Nation, Rockall.—Village Flower Shows. Br 

Rey. George Henslow...My Adventures in the Far Wes 
Chap. XIV.—My Paint Box: Part I. 


London: 56, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers 
nd 


FOOTFALL 





rINHE SUNDAY AT HOME, No. 414, # From the 
April 5th, Price Ong Panwy, contains :—From 
to Dark in Italy : a Tale of the Reformation in the Site : 





Century: Chaps. XXVII. XXVIII.—Missions to (am 
Africa.—Poetry: The Lost Soul; The End of the Die 
Leaves from my Portfolio. By a Missionary © n* 
VI. The Sottyo Gooroo.—Puurir In THE Famry: The r 
of Witness.—PaGes ror THE Youna: The Clock we" 

ashamed of ; Scripture Enigma, &c. au 
Re.igiovs Tract Socisry, 56, Paternoster-row; sod #" 

all Booksellers. 
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L. HACHETTE & CO., 18, King W Usage; P 
Strand. Py 
Charfes KIL... .ccccccsoscoscccsossscccsenssssessscssssoost® ae 
Télémaque ag 
Louis XIV. "ah 
Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar ......-.- . ab 
Exercises ...++:++ . a 
Caesar, with Latin Notes ......s0-.sserseeneeeerre’ yo ag 
Horace, with Latin Notes........cccscsecereereerereen® ae : 
Virgil, with Latin Notes  ........s:0-eseser aa Von. 
Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Prose i y 
—— The Same, Poetry oy OL, 
La Fontaine’s Fables............... easssennsnssonnesee Vou. I 
All strongly bound in boards. V . 
r Hachette’s Educational Catalogue. CL, I 
Catalogues | Catalogue of General French ae a Ver. I 
supplied Catalogue alphabetically arrangs we 
by post on ‘ names and their several oe aile Cis 
receipt of } List of Hachette’s Greek apd hes RIVING?Y 
a postage List of Hachette’s French Railwsy ON ‘ 
stamp. German List. - Magtera® 
Catalogue of School Drawing *#*" 
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Statesmen and Politicians, Editors, and Authors, the Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry, 
- JOUNE AS ndatete, and all who take an interest in Political, Social, call Chenteniies Svemniae 
ld. PUBLIC OPINION gives the Opinions of the Press at Home and Abroad, on all 
Topics of the Week ; together with a Complete Summary of Current Events, and a Selection 
rary and popular character: it is, in short, what its title implies—The Mirror of Public 
Society, Commerce, Literature, &c. &c 
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New York World, 
FRANCE. 
THE CIRCULATION OF FALSE REPORTs: 
Le Constitutionnel, Le Temps. 
M. DE LA VALETTE AT PARIS: 
La Patrie, Le Temps, 
ITALY. 
THE FUSION OF THE ARMY OF THE SOUTH WITH 
THE REGULARS: 
La Monarchia Nazionale. 
DISTURBED STATE OF THE SOUTH: 
Il Tribuno. 
THE POPE’S ALLOCUTION : 
Le Journal des Débats. 
MEXICO. 
ILLFEELING BETWEEN FRANCE AND SPAIN: 
L’Opinion Nationale. 
A CONVENTION AGREED TO BY THE ALLIES: 
La Gazette de France, La Epoca. 
THE CONVENTION DISAPPROVED OF BY FRANCE: 
Le Journal des Débats, &c. 
GREECE. 
THE INSURRECTION : 
London Review, Le Temps, &c. 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN. 
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: PILGRIMS OF FASHION. 


{De A TALE OF BOTH HEMISPHERES. BY K. C. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 
A NEW EDITION OF CHARLES READE’S FAMOUS STORY. 


In 3 vols., handsomely bound in maroon cloth, price 15s. 

















ree, Orders for the above Works received by all Booksellers throughout the Kingdom. 
il ~ Recently published, crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d., 
8. 
a FOOTFALLS ON THE BOUNDARY OF ANOTHER WORLD, 
Br & _ 
Wes WITH NARRATIVE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
ens BY ROBERT DALE OWEN. 
~ From the Tenth American Edition, with Emendations and Additions by the Author. 
m Det 
se London: TRUBNER & Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 
» De 
ap DEAN ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
o wert & a ern 
. In Four Vols., or Five Parts, 8vo., price £5. 2s., 
i soll 7 
iw THE GREEK TESTAMENT; 
shed 4 ath a Critically Revised Text; a Digest of Various Readings ; Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic 
anes Usage ; Prolegomena; and a Copious Critical and Exegetical Commentary in English. 
1. 64 For the Use of Theological Students and Ministers. 
1s, & 
as. Br HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
"a 
at The Volumes are sold separately as follows :— 
in VoL. L—THE FOUR GOSPELS. Fourth Edition. 28s. 
et Vou. I.—ACTS TO II. CORINTHIANS. Fourth Edition. 24s. 
1s. © Vo.. III.—GALATIANS TO PHILEMON. Third Edition. 18s. 
Vcu. IV., Part L—HEBREWS TO II. PETER. Second Edition. 18s. 
- Vor. IV., Part I1.—I. JOHN TO REVELATION. Second Edition, 14s. 
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Lbs RIVINGTONs, Waterloo-place, London; and DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co., 





Cambridge. 


NEW EDITION OF DR. ROGET'S ENGLISH 
THESAURUS. 


The Eleventh Edition, in crown 8vo., price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


HESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 
PHRASES, classified and arranged so as to Facilitate 
the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. 


By P. M. Roasrt, M.D., F.R.8., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. 


New edition, corrected. 


_ DR. ROGET'S Thesaurus, who are so indolent or con- 
is full of suggestions, and ex- ceited, so ignorant or so neg- 
hibits the extraordinary rich- | ligent, as to damage the purity 
ness, fulness, and flexibility of of their mother tongue by a 
the English language. We re- | habit of arbitrarily fabricatin 
commend itespecially towriters | new words and new-fang 
who seem to imagine that they | phraseology ; and finally to all 
give strength to the style by | who honestly desire to have at 
adopting foreign words, idioms, | command a copious vocabu- 
and hrases ; to those also who lary and the entire resources 
use their own language loosely | of the language, whether for 
and carelessly; to as many as speaking, public or conversa- 
labour under the misfortune of | tional, for cranslating, or for 
being spell-bound by some ex- 
|e ee which happen to be 
ashionable ; to those persons 


London: Lonaman, Greex, Lonamax, & Ropzrts, 





original written composition.” 
~~ Eclectic Review, 











LORD MACAULAY'S ESSAYS, LATEST EDITIONS. 
People’s Edition, in Two vols. crown 8vo., price 8s., 
RITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS 
contributed to the Edinburgh Review. 
By the Right Hon, Lord Macavuay. 


Milton Mackintosh’s History of the 
Machiavelli Revolution 
Hallam’s Constitutional His-| Lord Bacon 

tory Sir William Temple 
Southey’s Colloquies Gladstone on Church and State 
R. Montgomery's Poems Lord Clive 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress 

Civil Disabilities of the Jews 

Moore's Life of Byron 

Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson 

Nugent’s Memorial of Hamp- 
den 

Curleigh and his Times 

War of the Succession in Spain 

Horace Walpole 

William Pitt 

LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL AND HISTO. 
RICAL ESSAYS. Traveller's Edition, complete in One 
Volume, with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo., 
price 21s. 

LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL AND HISTO- 
RICAL ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh Review. An 
Edition in Volumes for the Pocket. 3 vols., feap. 8vo., 
price 21s, 

LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL AND HISTO. 


RICAL ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh Review. 
Library Edition, the Tenth, in 3 vols. 8vo., price 36s. 

LIST OF FOURTEEN OF LORD MACAULAY’S 
ESSAYS, which may be had separately, in l6mo., in the 
TRAVELLER'S Linrary :— 

Warren Hastings ............ 1s, | Lord Bacon 

i“ ~ iat 

William Pitt ; and the Earl 


Ranke’s History of the Popes 

Comic Dramatists of the Re- 
storation 

Lord Holland 

Warren Hastings 

Frederick the Great 

Madame D’ Arblay 

Life and Writings of Addison 

The Earl of Chatham 





ieicancnene > a0 
Lord Byron; andthe Comic 
Dramatists of the Resto- 


of Chatham .................. 1s. POTION. cxiascsarsvcnccotessecis Is. 
Ranke’s History of the Frederick the Great... ls. 

Popes ; and Gladstone on Hallam's Constitutional 

Church and State ......... 1s. History of England Is, 


Life and Writings of Addi- Croker’s Edition of Bos- 
son and Horace Walpole 1s.|  well’s Life of Johnson... 1s. 


London; Lonaman, Green, Lonemay, & Roperts. 





on —_--— 


[ PPINGHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. A 
COPY of the DEAN of ELY’S LETTER, together 
with that of Mr. J. C. Thring (one of the Assistant Masters), 
with Mr. Jackson’s REPLY to each, on the case of FLo@aina 
in this School, may be had, with or without a Copy of the Cor- 
respondence previously published on the subject, on application 
(if by letter with a postage-stamp enclosed) to Mr, Jou 
Bumper, Bookseller, 158, Oxford-street, London, W. 


on _ eee 


GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE FOR 10s.— 

JOHN FIELD has now ready a handsome Family Bible, 
with Notes, References, 4) Engravings, and 10 Maps, bound in 
antique style, for 10s., published at 21s. A beautiful gift-book, 
only to be had at JOHN FIELD’S Great Bible Warehouse, 
65, Regent’s-quadrant. 
rINHREE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES, with 

nearly 300 Bible Pictures; a pictorial Sunday book for 
the young, handsomely bound, price 4s. 6d., originally published 
at 12s. Sent post free from FIELD'S Great Bible Warehouse, 
65, Regent’s-quadrant, Every family should have this pretty 


book. 








15th edition, price 1s. 6d., or 18 stamps post free.—A pure 
mind in a pure body, that is health.—The Antiseptic Treat- 
ment. 
NDIGESTION, Nervousness, Low Spirits, 
Ulceration and Irritation of the Mucous Membrane, Con- 
sumptive Symptoms, Asthma, and Chronic Diarrhwa. H. Bat- 
LIERB, No, 219, Regent-street, London ; and all Booksellers. 


A USEFUL PRESENT FOR INVALIDS. 

HE WILL OF GOD TO THE INVALID 

AS REVEALED IN THE SCRIPTURES, God's Way 

of Preserving Health, and Restoring it when Lost. Houtstow 

& Wricut, 65, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. Price 
1s. 6d. ; post free, 15 stamps. 


QURE BLOOD: its Origin. Diseases of the 

- Alimentary Canal, Stomach, Intestines, Chronic Diar- 
rhoea (even of many years’ standing). Spinal Complaint, and 
Asthma; their successful Treatment, Digestion; its Derange- 
ments and Remedy. Skin Diseases, &c. In this work is ori- 
ginal thought. Sold by Hovutstow & Watcut, 65, Paternoster. 
row, London ; and all Booksellers, Post free, 2s. 6d., or 30 
stamps. 





Just published, Sth Edition, price 2s, td., free by post 32 
Stamps, 
ISEASES OF THE SKIN: 
a Guide to their Treatment and Prevention, illustrated 
by cases. By Tuomas Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 21a, Charlotte. 
street, Fitzroy-square. ‘‘ This admirable, we mightalmost say 
indispensable little work, comes to us in its fifth edition, en- 
riched with an excellent and most temperate chapter on the 





Turkish Bath.’’—Medical Critic. 


London; T, Ricuagps, 37, Great Queen-street, 
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GALLERY, 


Nos. 207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 


Should any Instrument fail to give entire satisfaction, it may be exch 


tunity of forming a true estimate, by comparison, of the different qualities in | time within six months from the date of purchase, if returned to CRAMER boy 
free of expense. PLANOFORTES EXPRESSLY CONSTRUCTpy 











Tue extensive Ware-rooms of CRAMER & CO. give the public an oppor- | 
tone and touch, and of the special excellencies of the Pianofortes of all the chief 


kingdom. 


Bite, 


PIANOFORTES AND HARMONTITUMS. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD’S NEW PIANOFOR? 














makers, and offers the largest assortment of Pianofortes for Sale or Hire in the FOR EXTREME CLIMATES. — 
CRAMER & CO.’S FOREIGN PIANINO; a superior p; No. 9 
CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD’S NEW MODEL COTTAGE | with check action, especially adapted for small rooms. Price 25 Guineas, 

PIANOFORTE, price 32 Guineas, is tested under similar comparison. | COTTAGE PIANOFORTES, SECOND-HAND, by Broad, ————— 
Every Pianoforte is warranted, and sold at the Manufacturers’ lowest price. and Collard ; Oblique Grands by Erard. 

CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD, 201, REGENT-STREET. fo 

mos 

also, 207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. ah ® 

’ aE Maney like most 

Now Reapy, in One Volume, crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d., cloth lettered, A New Edition, in — beeen 2% 158., cloth letters jes alge 

velle ards, en 

CHURCH & STATE TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO; cue annats or THE ENGLIsy peng 

, BEING BIBLE. the Chanee 

A HISTORY OF ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS | By the Late CHRISTOPHER ANDERSOy, number of 

FROM 1660 TO 1663. Edited by his Nephew, Hucu Anpzrsoy, interest by 


By JOHN STOUGHTON, 


Author of “ Ages of Christendom before the Reformation,” &c. 





London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER. 





Now Reapy, in One Volume, crown 8vo., price 6s. 6d., cloth lettered, 


TROUBLOUS' TIMES; 
OR, LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF THE REV. MR. JOHN HICKS, 
AN EJECTED NONCONFORMIST MINISTER, 1670-1. 


Transcribed by JANE BOWRING CRANCH. With an Introduction by the Rev. CHARLES 
STANFORD, Author of “ Joseph Alleine: his Companions and Times,” &c. 


eee 





London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER. 


| ** Few volumes in our language are so full of matter the 

| should be interesting to the Christian mind,” —British Quertery 
Review. 

London: Jackson, Watrorp, & Honprr, 
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SECOND THOUSAND. 


In crown 8vo., 7s. 6d., cloth, printed in Antique Type, 
With Frontispiece, &c., 


JOSEPH ALLEINE: 
HIS COMPANIONS AND TIMES. 


A MEMORIAL OF 
BLACK BARTHOLOMEW, 1662. 
By CHARLES STANFORD. 


‘It is extremely well written. We cordial'y recommal 
Mr. Stanford’s volume,”’—Daily News, 


London: Jackson, Watrorp, & Hoppa. 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
NOTICE. 


_ _ 


THE PRESENT (APRIL) PART OF THE 


AR T-JOURNAL 


(Price 2s. 6d., Monthly), contains the First Division of an 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


Which Catalogue is to form a portion of each issue for eight consecutive months. 


The first selection comprises exhibited specimens of manufactures in Jewellery and Silver, Porcelain, 
Engraved Glass and Chandeliers, Furniture and Cabinet Work, Wood Carving, &e., &e. 

Articles and Correspondence on the Progress of the Exhibition, and a comparison between it and that 
of 1851, are also included in the number. : ‘ ; 

The principal Line Engravings are “Tue Sanpatn Eve,” engraved by Lightfoot, after the picture by 
A. Johnston; “Tue Sun Risinc 1x a Mist,” by J. C. Armytage, after Turner. 


London: JAMES 8S. VIRTUE, 26, Ivy-lane. 





Square cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d., illustrated with numerous | New Work by the Author of “ Recreations of a Country 
Engravings, Parson.’ Post 8vo. Price 9s. 


rs J sUN EISURE HOURS IN TOWN. A Selec- 
| naam WF, Lo gpl Mab a a B; | L tion from the Contributions of A. R. H. B. to Prask’s 


ae . , > Magazine. 
A new edition, revised by W. 8S. Krxxy. - London: Parxrr, Son, & Boren, West Strand. 
London: Wiiu1aM TeoG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. nan 


—————___ ———— 


18mo. cloth, 5s.; in roan, 5s. 6d., corrected to 1861. 


ROOKES’ (R.) GENERAL GAZETTEER A* 

IN MINIATURE, containing Descriptions of every 
Country in the known World, with their Towns, People, Pro- 
ductions, Events, &c. The whole revised and corrected, and a 
Supplement added. New Edition, with an Appendix of the | —— ~~ ~~ ee 
Population and Area of the World, illustrated with Maps. Now ready, price 5s.; by post, on roller, 58. 4d., 


4 ’ 7 - , id e | P i. ee ~ ~ 
London : WiitiaM Tree, Pancras-lane Cheapeide | MAGNA HARTA, EMBLAZONED IN 
This Day, demy 8vo., with Portrait, 15s., AVS GOLD AND COLOURS, an Exact Fac-simile of the 
hf Aes ee ° ii Original Document (A.D. 1215), preserved in the British 
HE REMAINS OF THE LATE MRS. | Museum, printed on fine plate poder necly'$ fore loneae 
RICHARD TRENCH. Being Selections from her | 2 feet wide, with the Arms and Seale of the Barons ELABO- 
Journals, Letters, and other Papers. Edited by her Son, the | RATELY EMBLAZONED IN GOLD AND COLOURS. 
Deayw OF WESTMINSTER. | Copied by express permission, 
London: Parks, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. London: Joun Campey Horrey, Piccadilly, W. 
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This day, Demy 8vo., l5s., 
HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE 
ASTRONOMY of the ANCIENTS. 
By Sir Grorce Coswewatt Lewis, Bart., M.P. 
London: Parker, Son, & Bovry, West Strand. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 
AN WRONG BE RIGHT? By Mn8¢. 


Haty. Two vols. 
** A truly delightful novel.””— Observer, 


HE WHITE ROSE OF CHAYLEIGE 
Three vols, 


**A novel of strong, healthy purpose, clear thought, a 
great descriptive power.’’—Spectator. 


pA TUR AS STERNE. By J. E. Rus 
Three vols. [Next wet 
Also, now ready, in Two Vols., with Illustrations, 2s, 
ECREATIONS OF A SPORTSMAL 
By Lord Wrii1aM Lennox. 
Herst & Buackert, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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In April, in Two vols. 8vo., with Portrait, 












HE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING millions, §o | 
Minister of the National Scotch Church, London; ® 3 milli 
trated by his Journal and Correspondence. 108, —~< 





By Mrs, OvrpHanyt. 
Also just ready, in One vol. 8v0., 


HE CHURCH AND THE CHURCH 
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or, The Papacy and the Temporal Power. has 
Z y Dr. DOLLINGER. ; tached the 
Translated, with the Author’s Permission, by Wisi Mt the income- 
BERNARD omy ek cngh-atree pound, 
Hurst & Buacxett, 13, Great Maribor ee , bas shall 
Now ready, Third Edition, price Sixpence, om hancial situati 
ME: ALEX. J.B. BERESFORD 17 MMe in the last 
THIRD LECTURE, ‘“ The RESULTS - § 
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AMERICAN DISRUPTION,” is now ready, b%t. co 
tinuation of ‘‘ The Popular View of the America® (whit 
and “ England, the North and the South,” both ie 
still on sale, price Sixpence each, being the Fourt® 


| London: James Rroeway, Piccadilly ; 
C. J. Coos, Maidstone. 
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HOW TO DOUBLE THE VALUE OF THE Gab 







EXHIBITION. 
Just ready, price 6d., by post 74-, OF <4 mes still 
| HOW, TO DOUBLE THE VALUE ©. simmer” in 1849 
GREAT EXHIBITION TO EXHIB : 
| ee Reome tax 
y a Non-Exnisitor. ot 
London: Errrincuam WILSON, Royal Exchaot her taxes 
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Lowpox :—Printed by Wittiam Lrrtxx, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wrmay, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and pub 
the said W. Lirrxs, at No, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—SatvurgDay, APRIL 5, 1962, 
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